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INTRODUCTION. 



The public are here preaented with fhe results of about nineteen years investi- 
gations and experiments, with a yiew to a great .and radical, yet peaceful 
change in the character of society , by one who felt a deep and absorbing in- 
terest, and took an active part in the experiments of Communities. at New 
Harmony, during the two years of 1825 and '26, and who, after the total defeat 
of every modification of those plans, which the purest philanthropy, and the 
greatest stretch of ingenuity could devise, was on the point of abandoning all 
such enterprises, when a new train of thought seemed to throw a sudden Sash 
of light upon our past errors, and to show as plainly the path to be pursued. 
But this led directly in the opposite direction to that which we had just travel- 
led ! It led to new principles ! to new views, and new modes of action. So 
new and so startling w;ere these principles, and the natural conclusion from 
them, tha^ the discoverer (if we must so call him) dare not attempt to com- 
mun/ cafe them to his most intimate friends^ for fear of being accounted " in- 
sane,'' nor would he trust his own reasonings for their accuracy, but resolved 
to work them practically out, step by stej), silently watching and studying 
their operations, and trust to results for making an impression upon the public 
mind ; thinking that one successful example at any one pointy might extend 
itself to the circumference of societj^. But, a new impulse is given to the 
public mind. Goaded on by the irresistible necessity of some change in our 
social condition, men are becoming more tolerant towards new things — more 
disposed to listen to proposals for alleviation ; but short conversations or pubJic 
meetings, do not afford the required opportunities for the sttidy of a subject in- 
volving all the interests ofmankindj and I have come to the resolution to endea- 
vor to place it (as far as practicable) upon paper, in a manner that it may be 
studied in detail, in times of undisturbed leisure, where the attention can be 
fixed upon that alone, individually^ for nothing short of this can do it justice. 

I have many times sat down to perform the task now before me, but when 
I contemplated the overwhelming magnitude of the subject — the bewildering 
complication^, of its different parts — the liability to err, to make wrong impres- 
sions, through the inherent ambiguity of language, and the impossibility of 
conveying new ideas by old words, I have shrunk with fear and trembling 
from the task, have laid down my pen in despair, and returned to the silent, 

. but safe, though tardy language of experimental action. This speaks une- 
quivocally to those who see and study it, but this mode of introduction has its 
limits, depending on the locality of the experiments, and the intellectual ca- 
pacities and pecuniary resources of those who are within its immediate sphere ; 

* neither of which may prove sufficient for the establishing of one complete ex- 
ample ; and although nineteen years ago a work of this kind would have ob- 
tained no readers, nor scarcely have been noticed, every class of persons are 
now alive to the subject — are aware that something must be done, and are dis- 
posed more than at any former period to give a work of this kind a candid 
perusal. Society is every where waking to the realities of its condition, and 
plunging into enterprises which are sure to end in defeat and disappointment, 
and to result only in the comparative martyrdom of the very best of men and 
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women^ who are nobly devoting themselves to the holy cause of suflfering 
hnmanity. With these views, it would be inexcusable — criminal in my own 
estimation, to shrink from the necessary responsibility^ snd remain silent, 
while I am convinced that our whole objects can be easily attained by a pro- 
cess unknown to them, which may, possibly be communicated. Not that I 
can hope to reach the understandings of many bv any effusion of words j but, 
that there are a few isolated individuals scattered through the dreary waste of 
mind) who perhaps can be assembted together by verbal inter-communication, 
and who may set a practical s^amplXj that will speak a language which all 
can comprehend. 

\ I deem it unnecessary to add anything to what has been so well said of late, 
to show the imperious necessity of a total change in society's institutions. 
Almost every one now adnjiits^ what the few far seeing and deep thinking in- 
dividuals have perceived in all ages of human institutions^that something 
18 radically wrong somewhere ; there has alwavs been a striving after a purer 
state of existence — a panting after an atmosphere never yet breathed in the 
social state-— a dashing between the theories and the practices of men — a 
yearning after prantical justice and humanity — promised, though oever real- 
ised in Uxe operations of social institutions. Society has been in a state of 
yiolenoe, of revolution and suffering, ever since its first formation ; and at this 
moment, the greatest number are about to array themselves agaipst the smaller, 
who have, by some subtle and hidden means lived luxuriously upon their la- 
nbor without rendering an equivalent. Governments have lost their power of 
. governing^ Laws have become powerless from their inherent defectiveness 
and their iniquitous perversion — the grinding power o( capital is every where 
felt to be irresistible by ordinary means— the right of the strongest begins to 
p be openly admitted to a frightful extent, and manv of the best minds look 
forward to an age of confusion and violence, with the confidence of despair. 
The cry of misery and the call for remedy are heard from all quarters. — We 
have contemplated Buffering in difierent forms till the heart is sick ; and, un- 
less a speedy and effectual remedy be applied, would fly from the scenes or 
A [^hut our eyes upon them forever. We are not alone in this feeling — the same 
spirit is abroad, calling for aid, for sympathy, for remedy ; and in response to 
this call, I come at once to our subject — social reformation. 

This appears naturally to divide itself into three parts. 

First. A statement of'^what we wish to accomplish. 

Second. The means to be employed. 

Third. The manner of applying those iqeans. 
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I HAV£ endeavored to reduce the great objisct of this work to the form of a 
definite problem, and to suggest the means of its solution in their most simple, 

Eractical form^ and have associated each proposition with an initial or numoer, 
y which the reader can refer to their different illustrations or applications 
throughout the work. Thus, whenever i. is placed either at the head of a 
chapter or in the margin of any page, there will be found some practical 
working out of the legitimate reward of labor ; n, refers to the security of 
person and property. I. Points out the illustration of individuality, &c. 
There are many important subjects immediately connected with, though not 
constituting the social problem or its solution) which are referred to under the 
third class of figures 1, 2, 3, &c. Thus, suppose that the reader feels particu- 
lar interest in the subject of competition. Let htm turn to the contents where 
he will find this marked 4. Now let him- refer to any of the margins having 
the figure 4 and immediately opposite the figure he will find some illustration 
of the workings of competition. 

If he wishes to see illustrations of the sovereignty of the Individual he will 
look in the margins for the- letter S. ; and in a similar manner he will find the 
illustrations of any point of the subject, by referring to its corresponding figure 
or letter. 



PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED. 

I. The proper, legitimate^ and just reward of labor^ 

II. Security of person and property. 

in. The greatest practicable amount of freedom to each indi- 
vidual. 

IV. Economy in the production and uses of wealth. 

V. To open the way for each individual to the possession of 
land, and all other natural wealth. 

VI. To make the interests of all, to co-operate with and assist 
each other, instead of clashing with and counteracting each other. 

VII. To withdraw the elements of discord, of war, of distrust 
and repulsion, and to establish a prevailing spirit of peace, order, 
and social sympathy. 



MEANS OF THE SOLUTION. 

I. Individuality. 

S. Sovereignty op every individual. 

C. Cost the limit of price. 

M. Circulating medium, founded on the cost of labor* 

A. Adaptation of the supply to the demand. 
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IMPORTANT POINTS ILLUSTRATED. 

1. Disconnection, division, individuality the prinoiple of order, harmony, and 

progress. 

2. Different interpretations of the same language, neutralise all institutions 

founded on words. 

3. It is not each other, but our commerce or intercourse vnth each others that we 

have to regulate. 

4. Competition rendered harmless, and becomes a great adjusting and xegtk- 

latmg power. 

5. Use of capital on the equitable principle. . 

6. YkLva bemg made the basis of price, become^ the principal element of 

civilised cannibalism. 
7.. Power of circumstances oyer persons illustrated. 

8. Sources of insecurity of person and property. 

9. Illustrations of the origin or necessity for governments. 

10. Division of labor the greatest source of gain to society. 

1 1. Whatever operates against the division of labor and exchange, or com- 

merce, makes against civilization. 

12. Benefits of individual responsibilities illustrated. 

13. Machinery, by the costj or the equaitable principle, made a benefit to all, 

an injury to none. 

16. Report of demand or wants, the first step of practical operations. 

1 7. To those who want employment. 

18. Victims of the present social state — simple justice would do more for 

them than the highest stretch of benevolence ever contemplated. 

19. Co-pP£RATION WITHOUT COMBINATION produCCd by simple JUSTICE. 

22. Subordination which does not violate the natural liberty of man. 
25. Combinations or ^' unitt of interests" the wrong movement. 
27. Reasons for organising society without government. 
39. Natural government of consequences^ in the place of man-made govern- 
ments. 
31. Where the consequences fall, there should rest the deciding power. 
33. Simple justice or Equitable Commerce, would naturally effect all the 

great objects aimed at by the best friends of the human race. 
37. Value being made the limit of price, stagnates commerce and retards the 
progress of civilization. 
Education conducted upon equitable principles, (see appendix.) 
The customary apprenticeships, an unnecessary cause of poverty, and a 
great obstacles to any improved state of socie^, (see appendix.) 
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PART I. 

WHAT DO WK WISH TO ACCOHPLISH ? OR WHAT CONSTITUTES TttC 

SOCIAL PROBLEM. 

There are now various proposed solutions of this problem before I 
the public, which differ more or less from each other ; but there 
are certain points in which many of them at least, resemble each 
other, and which now seem to be pressed upon us by our very ne- A 
cessities. Following the demand, therefore, of these necessities 
or wants, rather than any authority, but with all reverence for th^ S 
freedom of others to differ, I venture to state the problem thus^—- 
Society wants : 

I. The proper, hgUimaie, and just r&watd of tabor. 

II. Security of person and property. 

III. The greatest practicable amount qf freedom to each indu 

viduaL 

IV. Economy in the production and uses of wealth. 

V. To open the way for each individual to the possession qf 

land, and all other natural wealth. ^ 

vx. To make the interests of all, to co-operate with and assist 
each other, instead qf clashing with cend counteract^' 
ing each other. 
VII. To withdraw the elements of discord, qf war, of distrust 
and repulsion, and to establish a prevailing spirit qf 
peace, order, and social sympathy. 
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PART II. 

MEANS FOR THE ATTAINMENT OP OUR PROPOSED ENDS. 

The steam-engine is an element of society which has an increas- 
ing tendency to modify it — Arkwright's spinning machinery, and 
all Other mechanical discoveries of great magnitude, constitute 
Other elements of neio society — they have materially ch^inged the 
condition of the working classes, and compelled them for self-pre- 
servation, to call for a radical change in the whole fabric of society. 
Printing was another element, indispensable to reasonable and 
peaceful changes in the condition of man. 

Another great element of peace and universal brotherhood, has 
been of late, infused into society by the direction of men's minds 
to the iufluence of surrounding circumstances upon human mo- 
tives, manners, conduct, character, and customs. 

Neurology, and other kindred discoveries of immense magnitude 
for the emancipation and elevation of the race, are doing this 
noble work with a certainty of effect that is not to be mistaken 
nor counteracted. 

I do not, therefore, profess to develope here, all the elements 
that are, or may be at work to produce a new and superior condi- 
tion. Society is a complicated machine, which will not work 
rightly in the absence of some of its necessary parts. I propose 
A to supply only such as appear to be wanting. If, indeed, a man 
can be said to -supply that which man never made, but which are 
.as old as the creation. They attracted my attention by accident, 
after the most indefatigable searoh had proved fruitless; and, 
therefore, I hope, after this acknowledgment, that these discove- 
ries will be attended to and estimated solely by their intrinsic 
iralue, and not be at once dismissed or met by mere personalities ^ 
either of which, would leave our subject not pne step in advance 
of its present condition. 

The first element of Equitable Commerce, or rather the founda- 
tion of the whole subject, is : — 

The study op Individuality, or the practice af mentally dis- 
criminating, dividing, separating, disconnecting persons, things, 
and events, according to their individual peculiai^ities. 

Do not be alarmed at the word study, or at the dry and abstract 
form of the heading of this chapter. I shall deal as little as possi- 
ble in the abstract, but subjects of illimitable magnitude, admit of 
no other form. The American Declaration of Independence is an 
abstraction, and those who are incapable of examining subjects of 
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this character, may as well lay down the book here and save them- 
selves farther trouble ; while I invite the few more fortunately con- 
stituted, to an exercise of mind upon which the success of our 
whole object depends, but which constitutes no part of our educa- 
tion, nor scarcely of surrounding example. 

Nothing is more common than the remark, that " no two per- I 
sons are alike " — that *' circumstances alter cases " — " that we 
roust agree to disagree, &c., and yet we are constanly forming in- 
stitutions, which require us to be alike — which make no allow- 
ance for the individuality of persons or of circumstances, and 
which render it 'necessary for us to agree, and leave us no liberty 
to differ from each other, nor to modify our conduct according to 
circumstances. 

There is an individuality of countenance, stature, gate, voice, 1 
which characterises every one, and each of these peculiarities is 
inseparable from the person ; he has no power to divest himself of 
these — they constitute his physical Individuality, and were it not 
so, the most immeasurable confusion, would derange all our social 
intercourse. Every one would be liable to the same name ! One man 
would be mistaken for another ! Our relations and friends would 
be strangers to us, and vice versa ! A piece of business begun 
with one would end with another, or never be finished ! Indeed, 
there would be an end to all business, all order, all society — one 
universal chaos would pervade all human affairs, and defeat all 
human designs. The fact that these peculiarities of each, are in- 1 
separable from each — not to be conquered — not to be divided 
or " alienated " from each, is, apparently the only element of social 
order that man in his mad career of " policy " and *' expediency," 
has not overthrown or smothered ; and this, therefore, is selected 
as the first stepping-stone in this ascent towards order and harmony. 

I have spoken only of four of the elements constituting the phys- I 
ical Individuality of each person, and yet these, are so differently 
combined in each, that no two are found with the same. What, 
then, shall we conclude from the miriads on miriads of various 
combinations of impressions, thoughts and feelings, that make up 
the mental part of each individual ! Every thought, every feeling, 
every impulse, being at the moment of its existence, just as much 
a constituent part of the individual ae the countenance or the stat- 8 
ure ! and yet, all human institutions call on us to be alike, in I 
thought, motive, and action ! Not only are no two minds like 
each other, but no one remains the same from one hour to another ! 
Old impressions are becoming obliterated — new ones are being 
made ; new combinations of old thoughts constantly being formed, 
and old ones exploded. The surrounding atmosphere, the con- I 
tact of various persons and circumstfinces, the food we subsist on, 
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ihe condition of the vital organs, the circulation of the blood, and 
various other influences, are all combining and acting variously on 
every one's different constitution, and like the changes of the kal- 
eidoscope, seldom or never, twice alike, even upon the same indi- 
[vidual ! On what, then, rest all customs and institutions which 
demand conformity ! They are all directly opposed to this individ- 

VII udlity and are, therefore, FALSE. Every one is by nature con-- 
stituted to be his or her own government y his own law, his own 
church — each individual is a system within himself; and the 
great problem must be solved with the broadest admission of the 
inalienable right of SUPREME INDIVIDUALITY; which 
forbids any attempt to govern each other and confines all our leg- 
islation to the adjustment and regulation of our intercourse, or 
t Commerce with each other* 

9 Words are our principal means of intellectual commerce, but 
here again^ the natural individualities set at naught the profoundest 

I thoughts and the most careful phraseology. There is no certainty 
of any language being understood alike by any number of per- 
sons ; this is indicated or illustrated by every one's experience, in 
every-day life, in all our intercourse with our fellow-men ; but 
particularly with subjects in themselves indefinite, or where the 
language used is subject to more than one Individual interpreta- 

I tion or appreciation. " The appreciation of sentiments thus em- 
bodied, depends upon the mood of mind in which they find the 
reader. If a sonnet, for example, which has been addressed to 
some idol of the heart, falls into the hands of one who is under 
the influence of the tender passion, it is sure to be fully appre- 

I ciated^ and pronounced * beautiful.' To such a one, nothing is 
too sentimental ; J^nything which tells of the ' trials of the heart ' 
— of ^ true love' — a 'broken heart,' is doubly welcome. But 
place the same piece before a merchant in the bustle of business, 

I and the exclamation would be, ' What stuff! ' ' What nonsense ! ' 
yet, the «ame man under different circumstances would exclaim, 
* How beautiful ! ^ * How true ! ' The most thoughtful and digni- 
fied production, may be the recipient of censure, for want of a 
kindredness of sentimentality, or the absence of it, on the part of 
the reader. The mind, from various 4causes, may be totally unfit- 

I ted for the thoughts before it.* And then, again, the mind of the 
most sentimental order by nature, may be placed under circum- 
stances unfavorable to the appreciation of the writer's thoughts. 
So much so, that the most beautiful creations of the most fanciful 
author, may be as ' sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal,' though 
clothed in the most harmoneous numbers. How, for instance, can 
we expect any one wearied with the toils of the day, to peruse a 
poem, however short, with the same pleasure and favorable recep- 
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tion as the man of leisure ? But even the man of taste and leis- I 
ure may fail (nay, often does,) to enter into the feelings of the 
writer ; and without feelings the penning and appreciation of 
poetry, are alike, out of the question. The shades of meaning 2 
which it is intended to express, are so nice and peculiar, that words 
alone will not communicate them — much depends on the peculiar 
cast of thought, and mood of feeling of the reader, at the particu- I 
lar time of perusal. A poet may describe parts and personages 
separately — such as the wood, the stream, the flocks, and the 
pastoral lovers; but how diflicult to describe these so as to.be ap- 
preciated by those who have never beheld — never admired rural 
scenery — never known the feeling of love ! He will be appre- 
ciated only by those who have seen and enjoyed the scenes de- 
scribed. A reader who had " never viewed a river or a water- I 
fall, or a gloomy ravine, amid rock-ribbed mountains, could get no 
understanding from a verbal description of them ; while those to 
whom such scenes were familiar, would derive pleasure from. the 
description, equal or superior to that arising from the contempla- 
tion of the reality." The peculiar circumstances of each individ- 7 
ual, work a difference of character in each. 

The subject of Equitable Commerce, has drawn forth many re- I 
marks and comments, from many persons, during its developement. 
One says, he " sees nothing in particular in it; " another said, he 
'^ perceived that it had all the features that a great and redeeming 
revolution ought to possess. P. could see nothing in it but " in- 
dications of insanity ; " the Rev. Mr. C, pronounced it *•' the re- 
^t of a higher grade of wisdom than '^ commonly falls to the lot 
of man ; " F. saw in it a design to " make a little money ; " while 
<?. G. and E., censure its author with spending his time, and wast- 
ing his pecuniary resources, in attempts to introduce principles 
which require more virtue and intelligence than mankind possess. 
P.'s opinion changed ; and where he first saw only indications of 
insanity, he now saw something worthy of attention and eager in- 
vestigation. Such are the diversities of minds, and such are the I 
changes to which we are subject — such are what is here termed 
natural Individualities' of persons and influences. Every con- 1 
troversy, every conversation^ in all our intercourse with each other, 
in which we differ, there is an illustration of that subtle Individual- 
ity of mind of which I speak. To contend against this diversity, 
is to contend against our " nature's constant production and boutid- 
less richness." To require conformity in the appreciation of sen- 1 
timents or the interpretation of language, or uniformity of thought; 
feeling, or action, is a fundamental error in human legislation — a 
madness, which would be only equalled by requiring all to possess 
^be saqfie countenance, the same voice, or the same stature. It 
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would be just as reasonable to expect a number of looking-glasses 
in different parts of the town, to reflect images alike, as to expect 
any two individuals to be alike ; and just as much so, to expect 
one glass to reflect always one image, while multitudes were con- 
stantly passing before it, as to expect any individual to remain the 
same person, through the different scenes and varying circum- 
stances, and internal differences that continually surround and act 
upon him. We are intrinsically Individual — we must differ from 
each other — we must differ from ourselves; — this is nature's 
own mandate, and who shall say nay. 

Individuality, dimsion, disconnection^ disunion is the prindple^ 

of order^ harmony^ and progress. 

I When one finds his different papers, bills, receipts, orders, let- 

ters, &c., all in one confused heap, and wishes to restore them to 
order, what does he do, but separate, disconnect, divide, and dis-- 
unitCy them — putting each Individual kind in an Individual 
place, until all are Individualised 1 If a mechanic goes to his 
tool chest, and finds all in confusion, what does he do to restore 
them to order, but disconnect, divide, separate, individualise them ? 

I It is within every one's experience, that when many things of 

1 any kind are heterogeniously mixed together, seperation, discon- 
nection, division, Individuality restores them to order, but na 
other process will do it. 

If a multitude of ideas crowd at once upon the mind of a 

I speaker or a writer, what can he do to prevent confusion, but di- 
vide his subject, disconnect, disunite its parts, giving to each an 
Individual time and place. 

It is this, which constitutes the principal element of the very 
highest grade of criticism, as is shown by the quotations, (ps. 5 
and 6,) relative to the various appreciations of language and senti- 
ment. 

Two persons talking at once, when there is not suflicient J«- 
dividuality in either voice to separate it from the other ; but when 

1 both UNITE together, they make nothing but confusion. The ef- 
forts of both them and their auditors are thrown away. The 
remedy is obviously to disconnect — to IndividuMise them. 

1 Phonography, a gigantic improvement in letters, which is prob- 
ably to work ax total revolution in literature and book education, 
consists in Individualising the elements of speech and the signs 
which represent them ; giving to every Individu^jd element an In- 
dividual sign or representative. 

1 The same is the case with a Mathematical Notation of Music — 
(published, though unknown to the public.) The elements of 
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musical sounds are divided separated^ disunited ; each one hav- 
ing its peculiar Individual representative on paper ; and this 
alone, constitutes the foundation of an improvement for the general 
diffusion of musical knowledge, and in effective performance, 
which will, probably, at some future day, make the world wonder 
at the crudeness and barbarism, which, for upwards of four hun- 
dred years have been allowed to obscure and conceal the beauties 
and powers of this most heavenly element of social intercourse 
from the mass of^ankind. Musical harmony is produced by 
those sounds only, which differ from each other. A continuous I 
reiteration of one note, in all respects the same, has no charms for 
any one. The beats of a drum, although the same as to " ^wne,'* 
are not so as to stress or accent ; in this respect they diff^er, and I 
this difference occuring at regular intervals, the strong contrasted 
-with the weak, enables the attention to dwell upon them, with 
more or less satisfaction ; but the unremitted repetition of one dull 
-unvarying sound, would either not command attention or make us 
Tun mad. 

It is when the voice or an instrument sounds different notes, 1 
one after the other, that we obtain melody ; and it is only when 
different notes are sounded together that we produce harmony. 
The key note, is fifth, its octave, and its tenth, when sounded to- I 
gether produce a delightful chord : but these are all different 
from each other, and they retain their separate Individualities y 
even while thus associated in the closest possible manner ; so, that 
while all are sounding together, the practiced ear can distinguish 
either from the others. They never become combined. They 
never unite into one sound, even in the most complicated, nor in 
the most enchanting, harmonious associations ! If such were the 
result, — if they were to loose their individualities in association^ 
and to UNITE into one sound, all musical harmony would be un- 
known, or be suddenly swept from the earth, as social harmony 
has been by violations of the individualities of man. It is to the 1 
indestructible IndividuMity of each note in music, that we are in- 
debted for all that we enjoy from this most humanising art : and it 
is through a watchful regard to the equally indestructible individu- 
alities of man that he is to be indebted for the harmony of society. 

Individuality, definiteness, disconnection^ division, disunion is 
the great principle of social harmony, order, and progress. 

The commencement of constitutional governmenft, was the first I 
^tep of progress in politics, and it was disconnecting, dividing, 
disuniting, the subjects of legislative action from those which 
were reserved sacred to the people. 



8 INDlVlDUAUTy. 

The disconnection of Church and State, was a master stroke 

1 for freedom and harmony. The great moving power — the very 
soul of the Protestant Reformation, was, that it left every one Jree to 
interpret the scriptures according to his own Individual views. 

In this chapter I have endeavored to explain the idea of Indi- 
viduality, as the foundation of Equitable Commerce ; I have given 
but few illustrations, because many more are to follow in the suc^ 
ceeding pages. From what has been said on this subject, some 
minds will at once see an explanation of the defeats of the desperate 

I efforts that have been made of late for a better state of society, 
while others can see no bearing whatever in that direction, or in 
any other. A, may see that individuality explains our common 
differences, but may see no use that can be made of it B, sees^ 
that it lies deeper than any or all human institutions. He sees 
that it exposes the falsity of every creed, law, constitution, articles 
of association, and every other institution or contrivance which de- 
pends for success on uniformity of mind or conformity in action. 

I In this case, it is impossible for A and B to see alike. They con- 
verse together — ^ A sees what he did not perceive before — he is 
now a different individual, and he has no power to be what he 

I was before the conversation. B. may see to-morrow differently 
from to-day — he has no means of preventing such a change of 
thought ; and thus is this subtle Individuality running through all 
our thoughts, our feelings, our designs, our calculations. It i» 
found in every conversation, in every controversy, in every event, 
in every thing, in all surrounding nature. To some minds, at leasts 
it must be self-evident, that this Individuality is uncontrollable, un 
conquerable, indestructible, ^^ inalienable^^ 

S From the study of this Individuality, together with our natural 
instinct for self-preservation, I draw the conclusion, that each indi^ 
vidual should be at all times free to differ from every other in 
thought, feeling, word, and deed ; and free to differ from himself, 
or to change from time to time ; in other words, that every one is 
constituted by nature to be at all times, SOVEREIGN OF HIM- 

VII SELF OR HERSELF, and of every thing that constitutes a 
part of his or her Individuality. That society to be harmonious 
and successful, must be so constituted that there shall be no de- 
mand for an outward show of conformity or uniformity — that no 

S person must have any power over the persons or interests of 
others ; but that every one shall be at all times, the SUPREME 
"LAW UNTO HIMSELF." That this perfection is entirely 
impracticable as society is now constituted— -that the great ob- 
stacle to the exercise of this ^^ inalienable^^ liberty, is, TOO 
CLOSE CONNECTIONS OF PERSONS AND INTER- 
ESTS ; and that the harmonious action of society demands that 
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theie should be disconnected, disunited, INDIVIDUALISED ; 1 
and that every one should, like each planet of the universe, have 
his distinct sphere to move in, u)ithoiJ^ clashing with another. 
Any dissent from these conclusions, like every other case in which I 
we differ, will illustrate the premises from which they are drawn, 
and confirm their correctness. 

Th^ great questions here arise, what abb the objects or so« 
CIET7 ? and HOW can thet be attained without destrotino 

THE NATURAL LIBERTY OF MANKIND ? My apSWCr tO the first IS al^ 

ready given in the statement of the Social Problem. The answer 
to the second, I submit in the following pages. 



(I.) THE PROPER, LEGITIMATE, JUST REWARD OP LABOR. 

With regard to the first proposition, (marked i,) the reward of 
labor, it is perhaps, scarcely necessary to add anything to what has 
been said within the last twenty years on this subject : it is now 
evident to all eyes, that labor does not obtain i.ts legitimate re^ 
ward ; but on the contrary, tlmt those who work. the hardest, fare 
the worst. The most elegant and costly houses, coaches, clothing, 
food, and luxuries of all kinds are in the hands of those whp never 
made either of them, nor ever did any useful thing for themselves 
or for society ; while those who made a)l, and maintained them- 
selves at the same time, are shivering in miseraUe homes, or pining 
in prisons or poor-houses, or starving in the streets. 

Machinery has thrown workmen out of their tenth-paid employ- 
ment, and this machinery is also owned by those who never made 
it, nor gave any equivalent in their own labor for it. These starv- 
ing workmen have no resource but upon the soil ; but they find 
that this also, is under the control of those who never made it, nor 
ever did any thing as an equivalent for it. At this point of starva- 
tion, we must have remedy, or, confusion. 

At this point, society must attend to the rights of labor, and 
settle, once for all the great problem of its just reward. This ap- 
pears to demand a discrimination, a disconnection, a disunion 
between COST and Value. 

If a traveller, in a hot day, stop at a farm house, and ask for a 
drink of water, he generally gets it without any thought of price. 
Why ? -— Because it costs nothing, or its cost is immaterial. If 
the traveller was so thirsty that he would give a dollar for the 
water, rather than not have it, this would be the valu£ of the 
water to him ; and if the farmer were to charge this price, he 
would be acting upon the principle that '^ The price of a thing 
should be what it will bring,*^ which is the motto and spirit of 

2 
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all the principal commerce of the world ; and if he were to stop 
up all the neighboring springs, and cut off all supplies of water 
from other sources, and compel travellers to depend solely on him 
for water and then should charge them a hundred dollars for a 
drink, he would be acting precisely upon the principle on which 
all the main business of the world has been conducted from time 
immemorial. It is pricing a thing according to '^ what it will 
bring,'' or according to its vaiue to the receiver instead of its cost 
to the producer. For an illustration in the mercantile line, con- 
sult any report of "prices current'' or "state of the markets" 
with comments by the publisher — the following is a sample, 
copied from a paper nearest at hand. 

6 "No new arrivals of flour — demand increasing, prices rose 

8 since yesterday at twelve o'clock 25 cts. per barrel. 
No change in coffee since our last. 

Sugar raised on Thursday, half ct. per pound, in consequence 
of a report received of short crops ; but later arrivals contradicted 
the report and prices fell again. Molasses, in demand, and hold- 
ers not anxious to sell. Pork, little in market, and prices rising. 
Bacon, plenty and dull, fell since our last, from 15 to 13 cents. 
Cotton, all in few hands, bought up on speculation." 

6 It will here be seen, that prices are raised in consequence of 
increfised toanty and are lowered with its decrease. The most 
successful speculator, is he, who can create the most want in the 
community, and extort the most from it. This is civilized canni- 
balism. 

6 The value of a loaf of bread to a starving man, is equivalent to 
the value of his life, and if the " price of a thing " should be 
^ " what it will bring," then one might properly demand of the 
starving man, his whole future life in servitude as the price of the 
-^loaf ! But, any one who should make such a demand, would be 
looked upon as insane, a cannibal, and one simultaneous voice 
would denounce the outrageous injustice, and cry aloud for retri- 
bution ! Why ? What is it that constitutes the cannibalism in 

6 this case ? Is it not setting a price upon the bread according to 
its VALUE instead of its cost. If the producers and venders of 
the bread had bestowed one hours's labor upon its production and 
in passing it to the starving man, then some other articles which 

C cost its producer and vender an hour's equivaient labor, would be 
a natural and just compensation for the loaf. I have placed em- 

I phasis on the idea of equivalent labor, because it appears that we 
must discriminate between different kinds of labor, some being 
more disagreeable, more repugnant, require a more costly draft 
upon our ease or health than others. The idea of coat extends to 
and embraces this difference. The most repugnant labor being 
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considered the most costlt. The idea of cost is also extended 
iQ all contingent expenses in production or vending. 

A watch has a cost and a value. The cost consists of the 
amount of labor bestowed, on the mineral or natuial wealth, in 
converting into metal, the labor bestowed by the workmen in con- 
structing the watch, the wear of tools, the rent, firewood, insur- 
ance, taxes, clerkship, and various other contingent expenses of 
its manufacturer, together with the labor expended in its trans- 
mission from him to its vender ; and the labor and contingent ex- 
penses of the vender in passing it to the one who uses it. In I 
some of these departments the labor is more disagreeable, or C 
more dileterious to health than in others, but all these items or 
more, constitute the costs of the watch. The value of a well 
made watch, depends upon the natural qualities of the metals or 
minerals employed, upon the natural qualities or principles of its 
mechanism, upon the uses to which it is applied, and upon the I 
fancy or wants of the purchaser, -it would be different with every 
different watch, with every purchaser, and its value would change 
every day in the hands of the same purchaser, and with every dif- 
ferent use to which he applied it. 

Now, among this multitude of values, which one should be se- C 
lected to set a price upon ? or, should the price be made to vary 
and fluctuate according to these fluctuating values ! and never be 
completely sold,''*' but only from hour to hour ! Common sense, 
answers neither. But, that these values like those of sunshine 
and air, are of right, the equal property of all ; no one has a right 
to set any price whatever upon them. Cost, then, is the only ra- 
tional ground of price, even in the most complicated transactions ; 
yet, vcdue is made almost entirely the governing principle in al- 
most all the commerce of what is called civilised society ! 

One may inform another that his house is on fire. The infor- C 
mation may be of great value to him and his family, but, as it 
costs nothing, there is no ground of price. Conversation, and all 
other intercourse of mind with mind, by which each may be in- 
finitely benefitted, may prove of inconceivable value to all ; where 
the cost is nothing or too trifling to notice, it constitutes what is 
here distinguished as purely intellectual commerce. 

The performance of a piece of music for the gratification of 
ourselves and others, in which the performer feels more pleasure 
than pain, and which is attended with no contingent expenses, C 
may be said to cost nothing ; there is, therefore, no ground of 



* Ridiculous as this appears, it is actually carried out in limited leases oa 
land, which is never completely sold, but subject to have a new price set up- 
on it at the expiration of each lease. 
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price. It may, however, be of great value jto all within bearing. 

I This intercourse of the feelings, which is not addressed to the 
intellect, and has no pecuniary feature, is here distinguished as our 
moral commerce. 

A word of sympathy to the distressed, may be of great value to 

6 them ; and to make this the ground and limit of a price, would be 
but to follow out the principle that a '^ thing should bring its 
value ! " Mercenary as we are, even now, this is no where done 
except by the priesthood. 

6 A man has a lawsuit pending, upon which hangs his property, 
his security, his personal liberty, or his life. The lawyer who un- 
dertakes his case, may ask ten, twenty, fifty, five hundred, or five 
thousand dollars for a few hours attendance or labor in the case. 
This charge would be based chiefly on the vcdue of his services to 
his client. Now, there is nothing in this statement that aounda 
wrong, but it is because our ears are familiarised with wrong. The 
case is similar to that of the starving man. The coet to the lawyer 
might be, say twenty hour's labor, and allowing a portion of his 
apprenticeship, say twenty-one hours in all, with all contingent ex- 
penses, would constitute a legitimate, a just ground of price ; but 
the very next step beyond this, rests upon value^ and is the first 
step in cannibalism. The laborer, when he comes to dig the law- 
yer's cellar, never thinks of setting a price upon its future value to 

C the owner, he only considers how long it will take him^ how hard 
the ground is, what will be the weather to which he will be expos- 
ed, what will be the wear and tear of teams, tools, clothes, &c. ; 
and in all these items, he considers nothing but the difi*erent iteme 
of COST to himself. 

6 The doctor demands of the wood-cutter the pr coeeds of five, ten, 
or twenty day's labor for a visit of an hour, and asks, in excuse, if 
the sick man would not prefer this rather than continuous disease 
or death. This, again, is basing a price on an assumed value 
of his attendance instead of its cost. It is common to plead the 
difference of talents required : without waiting to prove this plea 
false, it is, perhaps, suflSicient to show that the talents reqniired 
either in cutting wood, or in cutting off a leg or an arm, so ntr as 
they cost their possessor, are a legitimate ground of estiooate and 

V of price ; but talents which cost nothing, are natural wealthy and, 
like the w^ter, land, and sunshine, should be accessible to ^1 with*- 
out pricCr 

6 If a priest is required to get a soul out of purgatory, be sets his 
price according to the value which the relatives set upon his 
prayers, instead of their cost to the priest. This, again, is canni« 
balism. The same amount of labor equally disagreeable, with 
equal wear and tear, performed by his customers^ would be a just 
remuneration. 
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All patents give to the inventor or discoverer, the power to com- 6 
mand a price based upon the vcdue of the thing patented ; instead 
of which, his legitimate compensation would be an equivalent for 
the cost of his physical and mental labor, added to that of his 
materials, and the contingent expenses of experiments. 

A speculator buys a piece of land of government for $1 35 6 
per acre, and holds it till surrounding improvements, made by 
others, increase its value, and it is then sold accordingly, for five, 
ten, twenty, a hundred, or ten thousand dollars per acre. From 
this operation of civilised cannibalism, whole families live from 
generation to generation, in idleness and luxury, upon the sur- 
rounding population, who must have the land at any price. In- 
stead of this, the prime cost of land, the taxes, and other con- v 
tingent expenses of surveying, &c., added to the labor of making 
contracts, would constitute the equitable price of land purchased 
for sale. 

If A. purchases a lot for his own use, and B. wants it more than C 
A., then A. may properly consider what his labor upon it has cost 
him, and what would compensate him for the inconvenience or 
cost of parting with it ; but this is a very different thing from 
purchasing it on purpose to part with it, which co^t A. no in- 
convenience. We here discriminate between these two cases, 1 
but in neither, do we go beyond cost as the limit of price. 

A. loans to B. ten thousand dollars, at six per cent interest, for 
one year ; and, at the end of the year receives back the whole 
amount loaned and six hundred dollars more ! For what ? For 
the use of the money. Why ? Because it was of that value to 6 
the borrower. For the same reason, why not demtod of the 
starving man ten thousand dollars for a loaf of bread, becau^ it 
saves his life ? The legitimate, the equitable compensation for the C 
loan of money, is the cost of labor in lending it and receiving 
it hack again. 

Rents, of land, buildings, (&c., especially in cities, are based 6 
chiefly on their vaius to the occupants, and this depends on the 
degree of want or distress felt by the landless and houseless ; the 6 
greater the distress, the higher the value and the price. The 
equitable rent of either would be the wear, insurance, &C.) ttnd C 
the labor of making contracts and receiving the rents, all of whieh, 
are different items of cost. 

The products of machinery are now sold for what they wiH 18 
" bring," and, therefore,^ its advantages go exclusively into the 
pockets of its owners. If these products were priced at the cost 4 
of the machinery, its wear, attendance, &c. ; then, capitali6tlsr 
would not be interested in its introductioit any tnote than 
those who attended it ; they would not be Interested m reducing 
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the wages of its attendants ; and in proportion as it threw work- 
men out of employment, it would work for/them. 

One of the most common, most disgusting features of this in- 
iquitous spirit of the present pecuniary commerce, is seen and 
felt by every one, in all the operations of buying and selling. The 
cheating, higgling, huckstering, and falsehoods, so degrading to 
both purchaser and vender, and the injustice done to one party or 
the other, in almost every transaction in trade, all originate in the 
chaotic union of cost, value, and the reward of the labor of the 

1 vender all into one price. To bring order out of this confusion, 

VII to put a stop to the discord and degradation of trade, and to re- 
ward the distributor of goods without invading the property of the 
purchaser, there is probably no other way than to discriminate 

1 between the cost and the value of the goods, and between the 
coat of the goods and the cost of the labor of buying and selling 
them — keeping these disconnected, INDIVIDUALISED. A 
stoor-keeper selling a needle, cannot get paid for his labor within 
the price of the needle ; to do this he must disconnect the two, 
and make the needle one item of the charge, and his labor an- 
other. If he sell the needle for its prime cost, and its portion of 

VII contingent expenses, and charge an equal amount of labor for that 
which he bestows in purchasing and vending, he is equitably re- 
nyinerated for his labor, and his customer's equal right is not in- 
vaded. Again, he cannot connect his remuneration with a larger 
article with any more certainty of doing justice to himself or his 
customer. If he add three cents upon each yard of calico, as his 

1 compensation, his customers may take one yard, and he does not 
get an equivalent for his labor. If the customer take thirty yards, 

C he becomes over paid, and his customer is wronged. Disconnec- 
tion of the two elements of price, and making cost the limit of 

VII each, works equitably for both parties in all cases, and at once, 
puts an end to the higgling, the deception, frauds, and every 
other di^usting and degrading feature of our pecuniary com- 
merce. 

An importer of foreign goods writes a letter to a foreign cor- 

6 respondent, for goods to the amount of twenty thousand dollars. 
On their arrival, if he sell them for what they will " bring," per- 
haps, he gets forty thousand for them, which may be about 
eighteen thousand over and above the prime cost and contingent 
expenses, which he obtains for, perhaps, eight or ten bourses labor 
in merchiandising. Which is about thirty-six thousand times as 
much as the hardest working man obtains for the same time. 
With this sum, he could obtain one hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand times an equivalent from females at 12 1-8 cents a day ; or, 

I that of two hundred and eighty-eight thousand children, at 6 1-4 
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cents a day ! In Equitable Commerce, the expenses of importa* 
tion, insurance, &c.j &c., and those of vending, would be added 
to prime cost, all of which would constitute ultimate cost, which 
would also constitute their price. The labor of importing and 
vending would be paid in an equal amount of labor ; so, that if 
the importer employed ten hours in corresponding with the foreign 
merchant and receiving the goods, then, he would get, upon equi- 
table principles, ten hours of some other labor, which was equally 
costly to the performer of it. If scraping the streets were doubly 
as costly to comfort, clothing, tools, &c., the importer of foreign 
goods would get five hour's of this labor for ten of his own ! 
This would constitute the equitable reward of labor to both par- 
ties. Cost being made the limit of price, thus works out the first 
proposition of our problem, the equitable reward of labor ! Leg* ' 
istators ! Framers of social institutions ! Behold your most fatal 
error ! You have sanctioned value instead of cost as the basis 
of your institutions ! Behold also the origin of rich and poor ! 
the fatal pitfall of the working classes ! The great political blun- 
der ! the deep seated, unseen germ of the confusion insecurity 
and iniquity of the world ! the mildew, the all pervading poison 
of the social condition ! 



(II.) SECURITY OF PERSON AND PROPERTY. 

Theorists have told us, that laws and governments are made 
for the security of person and property ; but it must be evident to 
most minds, that they never have, never wUl accomplish this pro- 
fessed object ; although they have had all the world at their con- 
trol for thousands of years, they have brought it to a worse condi- 
tion than that in which they found it, in spite of the immense im- 
provements in mechanism, division of labor, and other elements of 
civilization to aid them. On the contrary, under the plausable 
pretext of securing person and property, they have spread whole- 
sale destruction, famine, and wretchedness in every frightful form 
over all parts of the earth, where peace and security might other- 
wise have prevailed. They have shed more blood, committed 27 
more murders, tortures, and other frightful crimes in tfie struggles 
against each other for the privilege of governing, than society 
ever would or could have suffered in the total absense of all gov- 
ernments whatever ! It is impossible for any one who can read 
the history of governments, and the operations of laws, to feel se- 
cure in person or property under any form of governmet, or any 
code of laws whatever. They invade the private house-hold, they 27 
impertenantly meddle with, and in their blind and besotted want- 
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ooness, presume to regulate the most saored individaal feeliDgs. 
No feelings of security, no happiness can exist in the governed 

27 voder such circumstances. They set up rules or laws to which 
tbey require conformity, while conformity is impossible, and while 
neither rulers nor ruled can tell how the laws will be interpreted 
or administered under such circumstances, no security for the gov- 
erned can exist. 

97 A citizen may be suddenly hurried away from his home and 
despairing family, shut up in a horrid prison, charged with a crime 
which he is totally innocent ; he may die in prison or on the gal- 
lows, and his family may die of mortification and broken hearts. 
No security can exist where this can happen ; yet, all these are the 
operations of laws and governments, which are professedly institu- 
ted for the " security of person and property." 

27 A young girl is knocked down and violated, in the country 
where law ^^ secures person and property." She applies to law 
for redress, and is put in prison and kept there for six months as a 
witness to appear against her violator, who is running at largo — 
forfeits his bonds and disappears before his victim is restored to 
liberty ; and laws and governments are '* instituted for securing the 
rights of person and property ! " 

27 A woman is abandoned by a worthless husband, and reduced to 
the necessity of permitting a villian to board with her a year with- 
out any remuneration. He has consumed her last loaf; — she ap- 
peals to the law for redress ; the villain brings the drunken hus- 
band into court. The law (for the protection of person and prop- 
erty) forbids the woman to apply for redress while her husband is 
living, (though drunk.) Her appeal is suppressed — she is non- 
suited, and put in prison to pay the cost of her protection ! 
^^ Laws and governments are instituted for the protection of per* 
wn and property ! " 

Rulers claim a right to rise above and control the individual, his 
labor, his trade, his time, and his property {^inst his own judg- 
ment and inclination, while security of person and property can- 
noil CONSIST IN ANY THING LESS THAN HAVING 
THE SUPREME GOVERNMENT OF HIMSELF, AND 
ALL HIS OWN INTERESTS ; therefore, security cannot ex- 
ist under any government whatever. 

27 Governments involve the citizen in national and state responsi^ 
bilities from which he would choose to be exempt; under these 
circumstances, he can feel no security for person or property^ 

27 They compel him to desert his family, and risk or lay down his 
life in wars in which he feels no wish to engage -*- they leave him 

S7 no choice, no freedom of action upon those very points where bis 
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most Yital interests^ his deepest sympathies are at stake* He can 
feel no security under governments. 

Great crimes are committed by the government of one nation 27 
against another, to gratify the ambition or lust of rulers ; the peo- 
ple of both nations are thus set to destroy the persons and prop* 
erty of each other, and would be martyred as traitors if they re- 
fused. This is the '* security of person and property " afforded 
by governments. 

The accomplished, the intelligent, the beautiful and amiable 27 
Anne Askew, could be seized in her bed by the ruffian emisaries 
of the law, and dragged in the dead of the night to torture — her 
delicate limbs torn asunder, her slender bones broken, and she ^ 
rendered unable to walk, but carried to the place of execution, 
and burned alive, for not believing a point of religion prescribed 
by law ! Say not that these things have passed away with the 27 
reign of Henry the VIII of England. The spirit is here, at work 
now, in our midst, in Democratic America, in the year 1846. 
Some of our best citizens are torn from their families and friends, 
and thurst into loathsome prisons, for not believing in a point of 
religion prescribed by law ; another, for working in the field on a 
day set apart by law for idleness. One case of this kind is sufB* 
cieni to show that no security exists for the governed ; but the 27 
greatest chance for it is with those who can get possession of the 8 
governing power ; hence, arises the universal scramble for the pos- 
session of power, as the preferable of the two conditions. These 
struggles and intrigues for power increase a thousand fold the in- 7 
security of all parties. Rulers kill the members of society as pun- 
ishment for offences, instead of tracing these offences to their oWn 27 
operations, and their pernicious example and perscriptions becom- 
ing authority for the uniformed, prompt them to kill their neigh- 
bors for an offence — to become their brother's judge or her neigh- 
bor's keeper ; and crimination, recrimination, and slander, wrang- 
ling, discord, and murder, are the natural fruits of these laws for 
the ** security of person and property." No security for peace, 
harmony, or reputation, for person or property can eiist in such 
society. 

If B. has done what law forbids, (although it be the preserva- 8 
tion of a fellow-creature,) he is insecure while there are witnesses 
who may appear against him ; and all these are insecure as long 
as B. feels insecure. A large portion of all the murders committed 
since the invention of laws, have been perpetrated to silence wit- 
nesses. The murderers are, in their turn, murdered by law, and 
thus, crimes increase and continue, originating in the insecurity 8 
produced by laws for " securing person and property ! " 

Again, ^p^ords are the tenure by which every thing id hdd by 
3 
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law, and words are subject to different interpretations, according 
to the views, wills, or interests of the judges, lawyers, juries, and 

8 other functionaries appointed to execute these laws. In this un- 
certainty of interpretation, lies the great fundamental element of 
insecurity which is inseparable from any system of laws, any con- 
stitution, articles of compact, and every thing of this description. 

2 No language is fit for any such purposes, that admits of more than 
one Individiial interpretation, and none can be made to possess 
this necessary individuality ; therefore, no language is fit for the 
basis of human instittUions. To possess the interpreting power 
of verbal institutions, is, to possess UNLIMITED POWER ! 

2 It is not generally known or practically admitted, that each in- 
dividual is liable, and therefore, has a right to interpret language 
according to his peculiar individuality. That a creed, a constitu- 
tion, laws, articles of association, are all liable to as many different 
interpretation^ as there are parties to it — that each one reads it 
through his own particular mental spectacles, and that which is 

1 blue to one, is yellow to another, green to a third ; that althouglv, 
all give their assent to the words, each one gives his assent to his 

2 peculiar interpretation of them, and which is only known to him- 
self, the difference between them can be made to appear only in 
action ; which., as soon as it commences, explodes the discordant 

. elements in every direction, always disappointing the expectations 
of all who had calculated on uniformity or conformity. Every at- 
tempt at amendment, only producing new disappointments, and 
increasing the necessity for other amendments and additions with- 

8 out end ; all to end in disappointment, and the greater insecurity 
of every one engaged in or trusting to them. To be harmonious 
and successful, we must begin anew — we must disconnect, dis- 
unite ourselves from all institutions based on language. We 

8 must build upon the unwritten, the unspoken — the law within 
us — each being << the law unto himself." Everyone must feel 
that he is the supreme arbiter of his own ; that no power on earth 
shall rise above him , that he is, and always shall be sovereign 

I OF HIMSELF, and all that constitutes or is necessarily connected 
with his individuality. Let every one feel this, and they will feel 
that which man has always yearned and panted for, but has never 
realized in society — SECURITY OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY. 

But how, you ask, can this be, where each is a member of the 
body politic -^- where obedience to some law or government is in- 
dispensable to the working of the political machine ? If every 
one was << the law unto himself," all would be perfect anarchy and 
confusion. No doubt of this. The error lies farther back than 

S yon have contemplated ; it lies in each one being a member of 
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A BODY POLITIC. Wk SHOULD BE NO SUCH THING AS A 

BODY POLITIC ! Each man and woman must be an INDIVID- 
UAL NO MEMBER OF ANY BODY BUT THAT OF THE HUMAN 

FAMILY ! Are you alarmed at this sudden plunge into an un- 
known, uncultivated region ? You are alarmed at your own re- 
demption. What is the use or origin of a body politic ? Black- 
stone, the father of English and American law, says, " It is the 
wants and the fears of individuals, which make them congregate 
together,'' and to form society ; in other words, it is for the inter- 
change of mutual assistance, and for security of person and 
property, that society is originally formed ; — mow, if neither of 
these objects have ever been attained in society, and if we can 
show the means of attaining them, we have no reason for keeping 
up a body politic. With regard to economy in the supply of our 
wants, this will be treated of in its proper place. With regard to 27 
security, we see that in the wide range of the world's bloody his- 
tory, there is not any one horrid feature so frightful, so appalling 
as the recklessness, the cold blooded indiflference with which laws 
and governments have sacrificed person and property in their wan- 
ton, their criminal career of self-aggrandisement, instead of pro- 
tecting person and property — we have not the space, nor is it 
necessary to enter into details — let the reader refer to any page 
of history — let him remember that laws and governments are pro- 
fessedly instituded for the security of person and property^ and 
let him consider each page an illustration of their success, then, 
he will be able to appreciate a proposal to secure them by some 
other means. The security of person and property requires, that n 
each and every individual should be the supreme law to himself 
and his own. That one should have no power over another's S 
person or property. The truth of these propositions may more 
fully appear in future practical illustrations, but there is no neces- 1 
sity for the reader to agree with me. I admit his supreme right S 
to deny it, and thus will he exercise and explain to himself his 
own legitimate, natural sovereignty, which is almost too subtle for 
words to communicate. , 

To establish the sovereignty of the individual, all governments 27^ 
must be dispensed with. What are they wanted for ? How came 
they to be invented ? What is their origin ? Theorists say, that 25 
they are for the "security of person and property," but there is 
another reason for their existence of a more tangible character : it 
is the transaction of the business of any combination. In order I 
to dispense with governments, then, we have to withdraw all busi- ii 
ness out of combinations ! to individualise, to disunite all inter- 
ests, all responsibilities; then, and not till then, can we dispense 
with governments — then, and not till then, will person and prop- vi 
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7 ^rty be secure, and society be harmoneous. While one's person, 
bis time, his labor, his clothing, his lodging, the education and 
destinies of his children, are all locked up in national, stale, coun- 
ty, township, or reform combinations, and all subject to be con- 
trolled by others who may differ from him, it is impossible for him 
to know security of person or property. 

8 ^ The security of 4)erson and property, requires exemption from 
the fear of encroachments from any quarter; and although, gov- 
ernments have always been the greatest depredators upon the 

8 rights of persons and property, yet, there are other sources of in- 
security, which call for remedy, and which demand, the operation 
of the C03T principle supplies. It will be seen upon reflection, 
that value being iniquitously made the basis of price, produces all 
the ruinous fluctuations in trade, the uncertainty of business, the 

9 uncertainty of the reward of industry, and the inadequacy of its 
reward; it produces poverty and the fear of poverty, avarice, and 
the all-absorbing pursuit of property, without regard to the rights 
or sympathy for the sufferings of others, and trains us in the ab- 
sence of all knowledge or rule of right, mutually to encroach upon 

8 and invade each other ; all of which, including the encroachments 
of governments, give rise to the insecurity of person and 
PROPERTY. Cost being made the limit of price, would put a stop 
to all fluctuations in prices and in trade, would enable each one to 
know from year to year, the price of every thing, would put a stop 
to every species of speculation, compel every one to produce as 
much as he consumed, would distribute the burthen of labor among 
all^ and reduce the amount of labor to each, to one, two, or there 
^i hours per day, would raise every one ABOVE THE TEMPTA- 
TION TO INVADE ANOTHER, and every one would, con- 
fequently, feel secure from any encroachments ^—governments and 
laws would not then be thought necessary, in order to restrain men 
from encroaching on each other, and this excuse for their existence 
JL would be ^wept away. Then, if all business, all interests were 
^11 withdrawn out of national, state, church, and all other combina- 
tions, and made the care and business of Individuals, then the de* 
mand for public agents or oflicers would be done away^ and no ex- 
cuse for governments or laws would remain. The power now del- 
egated to them would thus be restored back to each individual, 
S who would possess his natural liberty or sovereignty ; which prin- 
yii ciple, together with the rights of labor and property, being clearly 
defined and admitted by public opinion, would be habitually res- 
pected by all ; each being raised above any temptation to vio- 
late the admitted rights of person or property ; and when every 
one shajl have an interest in the preservation of each, then the 
,tr4>ub]ed waters wilt have becon^ calmed, down trodden humanity 
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will stand erect upon ground as level as 'nature makes it, every 
one can then <^sit under bis own vine and fig tree, and there will vn 
be non^ to make them afraid i " and man will realise what man ii 
has never seen, and that which man shall never otherwise know — 
SECURITY OF PERSON AND PROPERTY. 

Note.-— For illuatralion, see third part, THE APPLICATION. 



(TIL) THE GREATEST PRACTICABLE AMOUNT OF LIBERTY TO 

EACH INDIVIDUAL. 

Liberty ! Freedom ! Right ! The vital principle of happiness ! 
The one perfect law ! The soul of every thing that exalts and re- 
fines us ! The one sacred sound that touches a sympathetic cord 
in every living breast ! The watchword of every revolution in the 
holy cause of suffering humanity ! Freedom ! The last linger- 
ing word whifipered from the dying martyr's quivering lips ! The 
one precious boon — the atmosphere of heaven. The "one 
.mighty breath, which shall, like a whirlwind scatter in its breeze 
the whole dark pile of human mockeries." When is LIBERTY 
to take up its abode on earth ? ^ 

What is liberty ? Who will allow me to define it for 

HIW, AND AGREE BEFORB HAND TO SQ,UARE HIS LIFE BY MY DE- 
FINITION ? Who does not wish to see it first, and sit in judgment 
on it, and decide for himself as to its propriety ? and who does 
not see that it is his own individual interpretation of the word S 
that he adopts ? And who will agree to square his whole life by 
any rule, which, although good at present, may not prove applica- 
ble to all cases ? Who does not wish to preserve his liberty to 
act according to the peculiarities or individuai.ities of future 
cases, and to sit in judgment on the merits of each, and to change 
or vary from lime to time with new developements and increasing 
knowledge ? Each individual being thus at liberty at all times, 
would be SOVEREIGN OF HIMSELF. NO GREATER AMOUNT S 
OF LIBERTY CAN BE CONCEIVED — ANY LESS 
WOULD NOT BE LIBERTY ! — liberty, then, is the SOV- hi 
EEEIGNTY OF THE INDIVIDUAL ; and never shall man 
know liberty until each and every individual is acknowledged to 
be the only legitimate sovereign of his or her person^ time and 
property^ each living and acting at his own cost ; and not until 
we live in society where each can exercise this inalienable right of 
sovereignty at all times without clashing with, or violating that of 1 
others. This is impracticable just in proportion as we or ' our in- 
terests are UNITED or combined with others. The only ground 
upon which man can know liberty, is that of disconnbction, dis- 
union, individuality. 
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1 You and 1 may associate together as the best of friends, as long 
as our interests arc not too closely connected ; but let our domestic 
arrangements be too closely connected, or let me become responsi- 
ble for your debts or by joining a society of which you are a 
member, become responsible for your sentiments, and the discord- 
ant effects of too close connection will immediately appear. Har- 
monious society can be erected on no other ground than the 
strictest individuality of interests and responsibilities, nor can 
the liberty of mankind be restored upon any other principle or 

25 mode of action. How can it be otherwise? If my interest is 
united with yours, and we differ at any point in its management, 
as this difference is inevitable, one must yield, the other must de- 
cide, or, we must leave the decision to a third party. This third 
party is government, and thus, in united interests, government 
originates. The more business there is thus committed to gov- 
ernmental management, the more must each of the governed 
surrender his liberty or his control over his own, and the greater 

8 must be the amount of power delegated to the government. 
When this becomes unlimited or indefinite, the governments is 
absolute, and the liberty and security of the governed are annihil- 
ated ; when limited or definite, some liberty remains to the gov- 
erned. Experience has proved, that power cannot be delegated 
to rulers of states and nations, in sufficient quantities for the 
management of business, without its becoming an indefinite 
quantity, and in this indefiniteness have mankind been cheated 
out of their legitimate liberty. 

Let twenty persons combine to build a bridge, each contributing 
twenty dollars — at the first meeting for business it is found that 

1 the business of such combinations can be conducted only by electa 
. ing some one individu^ deciding and acting power, before any 

22 practical steps can be taken. Here each subscriber must risk his 
twenty dollars to the management of some one, perhaps not of 
his own choice, yet, as the sum is definite and not serious, its loss 
might not disturb his security, he prefers to risk it for the pros- 
pective advantages to himself and his neighborhood. In entering 
his twenty dollars into this combination he submits it to the con- 
trol of others, but he submits nothing more ; and if he is aware 
before hand, that the business of all combinations roust be con- 
ducted by delegated power, and if he is not compelled to submit 
to any conditions not contemplated before hand ; and if he can 
withdraw his investments at pleasure, then, there is no violation 
of his natural liberty or sovereignty over his own ; or, if he 
choose to make a permanent investment and lay down all future 
control over it, for the sake of a prospective advantage, it is a sur-* 
render of so much of his property (not his liberty) to the control 
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of Others : but, it being a definite quantity, and the risks and 
conditions all being made known and voluntarily consented to be- 
fore hand, the consequences may not be serious to him ; and, al- 
though he may discover, in the course of the business, that the 
principle is wrong, yet, he may derive ultimate advantage, under 
some circumstances, from so much combination — others may be I 
willing to invest more and others less. If each one is himself the 
supreme judge at all times of the individual case in hand, and is S 
free to act from his own individual estimate of the advantages to 
be derived to himself or others, as in the above instance, then the 
natural liberty of the individual is not invaded; but it is when the 27 
decision or will of others is made his rule of action contrart to 
HIS VIEWS OR inclination that his legitimate liberty is violated. 

We eat prussic acid in a peach — another quantity of prussic 1 
acid is certain and sudden death. Let us learn to discriminate, 
to individualise our ideas even of different quantities of the same 
thing. The above amount of combination may be harmless ; in- 
deed, it may give us a healthful proof that it is wrong in principle, 
and admonish us not to pursue it farther. But now let us contem- 
plate another degree of combination — combination as the basis of 
society, involving all the great interests of man ; his liberty, his 7 
person, his mind, his time, his labor, his food, the soil he rests 
upon, his property, his responsibilities to an indefinite extent, his 
security, the education and destinies of his children, the indefinite 
interests of his race ! In such combinations whether political or 1 
social, the different members can never be found always possessing 
the same views and feelings on all these subjects. Not even two 
persons can perform^a piece of music together in order, unless one 
of them commences or leads individually, or, unless both agree to 1 
be governed by some third movement, which is an individuality. 
Two leaders cannot lead — the lead must be individual, or confu- 
sion and discord will be the result. The same is true with regard 
to any combined movement. In political and social combinations, 
men have sought to mitigate the horrid abuses of despotism by 
diffusing the delegated power, but they have always purchased the 
relief at the expense of confusion. Th^ experience of all the 27 
world has shown, that the business of such combinations cannot 
be conducted by the whole of its members, but that one or a few 
must be set apart to lead and manage the business of the combina- 
tion ; to these, power must be delegated JUST IN PROPOR- 
TION TO THE AMOUNT OF BUSINESS COMMIT- 
TED TO THEIR CHARGE, these constitute the government 8 
of the combination, and to this government all must yield their 
INDIVIDUAL SOVEREIGNTY, or the combination cannot 
move one step. If their persons, their responsibilities, and all 
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their interests are involved in the combinations, as in communities 
of common property, all these must be entirely under the control 
of the government, whose judgment or will is the rule for all the 
governed, and the natural liberty or sovereignty of every mem- 
ber is entirely annihilated, and the government is as strong, as 
absolute as a government can be n^de, while the members are 
rendered as weak and as dependent on the governing few as they 
can be rendered, and consequently, their liberty and securitt, 
are reduced to the lowest practicable degree. If only half of the 
interests of the individual are invested in the combination, then 
only half the quantity of government is required, and only half of 
the natural liberty of the members need to be surrendered ; but as 
this definite quantity cannot be measured and set apart from the 
2 other half, and government once erected, either through the in- 
definiteness of the language in which the power is delegated or 
by other means, will steal the other half; so that there is no se- 
curity, no liberty for mankind, but through the abandonment of 
COMBINATIONS as the basis of society. 
25 If governments originate in combined interests, and if govern- 
III ment and liberty cannot exist together, then the solution of our 
problem demands that there be no combined interests to man- 
1 age. ah interests must be individualised ^>- all responsibilities 
vii must be individual before men can enjoy complete liberty or secu- 
rity, and before society can be completely Harmoneous. We can 
dispense with government only in proportion as we can reduce the 
amount of public business to be managed. This, then, is the 
movement for the restoration of the liberty of mankind : it is to 
disconnect, to individimlise rather than to combine or " UNITE " 
our interests ! 
1 When one's person, his labor, his responsibilities, the soil he rests 
in on, his food, his property and all his interests are so disconnected, 
disunited from others, that he can control or dispose of these at all 
times, according to his own views and feelings, without controling 
or disturbing others ; and when his premises are sacred to himself, 
and his person is not approached, nor his time and attention taken 
up against his inclination, then the individual may be said to b^ 
practically sovereign op himself, and all that constitutes or per- 
tains to his individuality. No greater scope of liberty for every 
individual can be conceived-^ any less is not the "greatest practi- 
cable amount of liberty " — would not supply the demand of our 
third proposition, (in. 



(IV.) ECONOMY IN THE PRODUCTION AND USES OF WEALTH. 

The first and greatest source of economy, the richest mine of 
1 wealth ever worked by man, is, the division and exchange or 
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LABOR. Where a roan is so isolated from society as to be deprived 
of the advantages of division and exchange of labor, and has to 
supply all his own wants, like Robinson Crusoe, there is nothing to 
distinguish him from the savage. It is only in proportion as he 
can apply himself to one or a few pursuits, and exchange his pro- 
ducts for the supply of all his wants, that he begins to emerge from 
the crudest state of existence, to surround himself with convenien- 
ces and luxuries, and to reduce the burthen of bis own labor. 

Were it not for the division and exchange of labor, every one 1 
who used a needle would be obliged to make it. He or she must 
dig the ore, erect a furnace, convert the ore into iron, then into 
steel, and construct all the machinery and tools necessary to make 
the needles, and make all the tools required in the operations ! as 
this would be impossible, we should be obliged to resort to such 
clothing as could be made without them : and were it not for the 
division and exchange of labor in the production of the single 
article of needless, it is probable, that civilised society would still 
be clothed like the uncivilised. 

Division and exchange are naturally carried to a greater extent 
in cities than in the open country. This, probably, in part ex- 
plains the enigma of so many being sustained luxuriously in cities 
apparently almost without labor, while men in the country are al- 
ways hard at work, but rarely have things comfortable around 
them. Being so remote from division and exchange, they are 1 
obliged to supply many of their own wants without the ordinary 
means of doing it — without tools — without instruction — with- 
out practice, they must mend a gate, repair their harness, make 
their own shoes, and expend perhaps, three times the labor that a 
workman would require in the same operations, and it is badly 
done at last. He must also have as many kinds of tools as the 
different operations demand, which require care to preserve and 
keep in order, and between all, his time and capital are fritered 
away to little purpose. Five hundred men thus scattered too re* 
mote from each other, or, from other causes being unable to pro* 
cure the advantages of division and exchange, must have five hun* 
dred pairs of bench planes, and other tools for working wood — 
five hundred sets of shoe tools — five hundred places and fixtures 
for working iron, and five hundred equipments in every other 
branch of business in which they are obliged to dabble. Now, if 10 
these five hundred men or families were within reach of each 
other, and each one were to apply himself to only one branch of 
business, and all should exchange with each other, each one would 
require only one set of tools, and one trade, instead of thirty or 
forty — his work would be well done instead of ill done — and if 
exchanges were eqiuU, the wants of each would be well supplied, iv 
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at perhaps, the cost of one-fourth the labor that is now required 
to supply one-half their wants in an inferior manner. 

If such are the enormous advantages of division and exchange^ 
how can we account for so large portions of all countries being 
deprived of them, and for the fact that even in cities, division is 

37 not carried out, excepting in a very few branches of manufacture? 
I attribute this barbarious conditions of the economies chiefly to 
two causes. First, the practice of making value the standard of 
price — asking for a thing just what it will bring, just balances 
the motives of the purchaser, so, that a man wanting a pair of 
shoes, being asked as much as he would give for them, rather than 
go without them, makes him form the habit of going without 
whenever he can, or of making them himself even at a disadvant- 

37 age. Whereas, on the contrary, if he could always get them for 
that amount of his labor which they cost an expert workman, he 
could have no motive to do without them nor to spend three times 
as n^uch labor in making them himself. The same cause and the 
same reasons ramify into all our supplies. 

37 A. wants a barrel of flour, and goes to the ^' holder " but he is 
'' not anxious to sell ; " a report of short crops induces him to 
think that there will not be a supply for the demand -^ it will be 
wanted more by and by, and he can get mare as want or suffer- 
ing increases : so, A. does not get the flour — no exchange of 
flour takes place yet — he waits — goes again, he is told that flour 
has ^' risen since yesterday at 12 o'clock," he must pay more than 
usual, and the price is set at what the holder thinks << it will bring ; " 
but A., knowing that one fluctuation follows another, thinks he 
will wait till the price falls ; so, no exchange of flour takes place 

37 yet. A. has still no flour — and thus it is with every thing else ; 
the same elements ramify it into all our exchanges, and derange all 
our efforts to obtain supplies : making value or /^ what a thing will 
bring," the limit of its price, stagnates exchange, and prevents our 
wants from being supplied. 

Now, if it were not a part of the present system to get a price 
according to the degree of want^M* sufiering of the community, 
^re would long since have been some arrtogement Biade to 

ADAPT THE SUPPLY TO THE DEMAND. This, CVCU iu the preMDt 

wretched jumble of accidents, would, to a great extent, soften 
some of the most hideous features of our cannibal commerce. 
A In society where even the first element of order had made its 
way to the intellects of men, there would be some point at which 
all would continually make known their wants, as far as they 
could anticipate them, and put them in a position to be supplied — 
and all who wanted employment would know where to look for it, 
and the supply would be adapted to, the demand. We should 



not then have all the flour carried (m^ of the country where it was 
raisedj so that none could be had, (as at this moment while I am 
writing,) and carried a thousand miles in anticipation of higher 
prices. This rush of flour has ^^ exceeded the demand " — " prices 
llave fallen," — twelve hundred barrels has spoiled in one man's 
bands, and two thousand barrels are on their way back to the 
place of production ! where, after having been stored and booked, 
and drayed and shipped to New Orleans, and there unshipped 
and drayed, and stored and booked, and waiting for a demand, it 
is again drayed and shipped, and brought back to be unshipped, 
drayed, and stored and booKed, and sold half spoiled to Its original 
producers for all its first cost, with all these expenses added, and 
as much more as the holders << can get." This is the economy of 
our present proflt-making commerce ! 

The adaptation of the supply to the demand, although it is con- 
tinually governing the bodies of men, seems never to have made 
its way into their intellects, or they would have made it the govern- 
ing principle of their arrangements. It is this which prompts al- 
most every action of life, not only of men, but other animals — in- 
sects — all animated nature. All man's pursuits originate in his 
eflforts to supply some of his wants, either physical, mental, or mor- 
al, even our intellectual commerce is unconsciously governed by 
this great principle, whenever it is harmoncous and beneficial ; and 
it is discordent and depreciating where it is not so regulated. An A 
answer to a question is but a supply to a demand. Advice, when 
wanted, is acceptable, but never otherwise; — COMMANDS, are 
never in this order, and produce nothing but disorder. The sov- vii 
ereignty of the individual must correct this. 

Almost every movement of other animals is from nature's promp- A 
tings towards the supply of some of its wants. Nay, more, if it 
is wounded, there is naturally an action towards the formation of 
new skin, or new parts to supply the deficiency created. The 
same principle runs even into the vegetable creation. The bark 
of a tree being torn away, nature goes to work to supply the de- 
mand thus produced, with new bark, which otherwise never 
would have occupied that place. Even a pumkin-vine having run 
too far to draw nourishment from its original starting point, strikes 
down new roots to draw a supply of nourishment necessary to its 
progress. Had " the combined wisdom " of any country ever 
equalled that of a pumpkin-vine, thai country would have had 
some arrangement for adapting the supply to the demand. But 6 
this will never be, while speculations are made by throwing the 
demand and supply out of their natural proportions, or while value 
instead of cost, is made the limit of price. This false principle of 
price, in addition to all its direct iniquity, stagnates exchanges, in* 
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terrupts or stope supplies, apd involves every thing in uncertainty 
and confusion, discourages arrangement and order, prevents divis- 
ion and exchange. 

Another great obstacle to division and exchange is the lack of 
some principle by which to set prices, or which would itself settle* 
these harmoniously, instead of the disgusting process of bargain- 
ing in every little transaction which is so repugnant to good sense 
apd good feeling that the best citizens are often induced to do 
without conveniences or undertake to supply themselves to great 
disadvantage rather than enter into tlue degrading warfare which gen- 
erally attends our pecuniary commerce: and will they afford tooth- 
ers little accommodations gratuitously for the same reason — these 
lay the receiver under indefinite obligations — gratuitous labor 
must necessarily be limited, and thousands of exchanges of great 

vu valve but little cost would immensely increase the comforts of all 
partie3 where cost as a principle measured and settled the price 
in every transaction, without words — without disturbing our so- 
cial feelings and self-respect. 

Another great obstacle to the developement of this branch of 
economy, is the uncertainty, the insecurity of every business. 
Men dare not make investments for carrying on business to the 
best advantage while the markets for their products are unsteady 
-r- where prices " rise at eight o'clock " and " fall at twelve." — 
If prices were equitably adjusted by the cost principle, we should 
know, from year to year, from age to age, very nearly the prices 

4 of every thing — All labor being equally rewarded according to 

w its cost, there would be no destructive competition — Markets 
would be steady — then we may subdivide the different parts of 
manufactures to any extent that the demand will justify at any 
tinje, and be safe, secure, and society will know the immense 

II wealth to be derived from the division of labor. 

M Another great obstacle to extensive division of labor and rapid 
and ^asy^exQhanges, seems to be the want of the means of effect^ 
ing exchanges. We cannot carry our property about us for the 
purpose of exchanging. If we could do this, and give one thing 
for another at once, and thus settled every transaction, such a 
thing as money, or a circulating medium never would have been 
known ; but, as we cannot carry flour, shoes, carpentering, brick- 
work, store-keeping &c. about us to exchange for what we want, 
we require something which represents these ; which representa- 
tive we can always carry with us. This Representative of prop- 
erty should be our circulating medium. Theorists hav^ said that 
money was this representative, but it is NOT. A dollar repre- 
sents .nothing whatever but itself; nor can it be made to. At no 
time is it any deman(j on any one fpr any quantity of any kind of 
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property or labor whatever. At one time a dollar will procure two 
bushels of potatoes, at another time three bushels, at another four, 
and different quantities of different persons at the same time. It 
has no definite value at any time, nor if it had, would its value 
qualify it for a circulating medium : but, on the contrary, its valu^ 
and its cost being inseparably united with its use as a representa- 
tive, disqualifies all money for acting the part of a circulating 
medium : it should have but one quality, one individuM, definite 
purpose, that of standing in the place of the thing represented, I 
as a miniature represents a person. Money represents robbery, 1 
banking, gambling, swindling, counterfeiting &c. as much as it 
represents property ; it has a valus that varies with every individ- 
ual that uses it and changes as often as it is used — a picture that 
would represent at one time a man, at another, a monkey and 
then a gourd, would be just as legitimate and fit for a portrait, as 
common money is fit for a circulating medium. 

We want a circulating medium that is a definite representative 
of a definite quantity of property, and nothing but a representor- I 
tive : so that when we cannot make direct equivalent exchanges 
of property, we can supply the deficiency with its definite repre- 
sentative, which will stand in its place. And this should not have 
any reference to the value of property, but only to its cost, so 
that if I get a bushel of wheat of you, I give you the representa- 
tive of shoe-making, with which you should be able to obtain 
from the shoe-maker as much labor as you bestowed on the wheat, 
— cost for cost in equivalent quantities ; and to effect these ex- 
changes with facility, each one must always have a plenty of this 
representative on hand, or be able to make it on the occasion, and A 
so adapt the supply of the circulating medium to the demand for 
it — a problem that never has yet been solved by any financiers in 
the world, nor ever will be while value is taken into account of 
price. The remark is, common, that " if money was plenty we 
would purchase many things that we cannot for want of it." 
Here, no exchange takes place that otherwise would, and division 
will always be in proportion to exchange or sales. Where there 
is no circulating medium, there cannot be much exchange or di- 
vision. On the other hand, where every one has a plenty of the 
circulating medium, always at hand, exchanges and division of 
labor would not be limited for want of money. A note given by 
each individual for his own labor estimated by its cost, is perfectly 
legitimate and competent for all the purposes of a circulating me- 
dium. It is based upon the bone and muscle, the manual powers, 33 
the talents and recources, the property, and property producing 
powers of the whole people — the soundest of all foundations, 
and a circulating medium of the only kind that ever ought to have 
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been issued. The only objection to it is, that it would iminedi- 
ately abolish all the great money, transactions of the world — all 
banks and banking operations — all stock -jobbing, nioney corpo- 
rations and money movements — all systems of finance, all sys* 
tems of national policy and commercial corruption — abolish all 
distinctions of rich and poor — compel every one to live and en- 
joy at his own cost, and would contribute largely to restore the 
world to order, peace, and harmony. 

10 Boarding-houses, hotels, &c, having no principle for the govern- 
ment of prices but whatever they can get, in the cannibal compe- 
tition of society, get whatever they can, and their inmates are only 

jv those who have no other homes. If cost were made the limit of 

19 price, as economy is in favor of one set of preparations for great 
numbers, the cost being less in proportion to numbiers, it would im- 
mediately become the interest of every one wanting board to co- 
oi)prate with each other, to afford every facility in their power to^ 
get the greatest practicable number of boarders for such an estab- 
lishment-* and to afford every convenience, every facility for re- 
ducing the labor and trouble of conducting it, and each one doing 
this through self-interests, to reduce the cost of his own fare, would 
be promoting equally the interest of every other boarder — here 
would be co-oPERATioN, but no combination. They need have- 

I no compact with each other. The individual who conducted the 
house, being the only person with whom any contract need be 

IV made — five hundred persons thus accommodated with five titaes 
better fare than common boarding-houses can now afford, would 
employ but one kitchen, instead of a hundred kitchens — perhaps 
five cooks, instead of a hundred, and the cost of board to each, 
would probably, not exceed one-fifth of that of keeping a private 
kitchen for five persons ! Families seeing this, would probably 
prefer such quarters, at least at meal times, and thus relieve the 
females of the family, from the dull, mill-horse drudgery, to which 
thev otherwise are irretrievably doomed. 

10 One person tbkeep a dairy in good order, ^instead of fifty cows 

IV being scattered among fifty families, with fifty boys or men to hunt 
and drive them, (badly housed, badly fed, and badly treated in the 
hurry of other domestic duties,) would naturally result from the 
economy that each would derive from such an arrangement on tho^ 
cost principle. 

IV One washing establishmnnt conducted on the cost principle, 

10 would exhibit one of the most necessary divisions of labor, and re- 
lieve the house-keepers from the most irksome and repugnant of all 

19 their duties. The same principle and motives being brought to 
bear upon schools, the different branches of mechanism, and all so- 
cial arrangements would work in a similar manner — each in the 
pursuit of his own interest, promoting the interests of all others. 
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Macbiaery being made and worked on the cost principle, every 13 
one would be equally bene6tted by its construction and use — the 
naore there was at work, the more would the burthern of labor be 
reduced to all. If it threw a certain set out of imployment, they 18 
wbuld turn immediately to other imployments, and thus reduce the 
labor st^l to be performed by liand. Land being bought and sold v 
oa the COST principle, would be open to them at almost a nominal 
price. Board and clothing being obtained at cost — all arts, *C 
trades, and misteries being communicated for an equivalent of the 
labor of communicating them, and the rewards of all labor being 
equal according to its cost, — a report o( the demand being always 
accessible, so that they could know what to turn to, and where to 
find instruction in any art, trade, or science, and a market for their 
products at a full, equivalent price, machinery may then be in- 
troduced without any limits but our wants, with benefits to all — 
with injury to none ! and who shall measure the yet untold econo- 
mies which might then result from machinery ! I have said with- 
out any limits but our wants, because an immense number of in- 
vefitions are now brought out which are no improvements at all 
upon existing modes, and the country is over-run, and inventions 
disgraced by a surfeit of the productions of over-stimulated stupid- 
ity, for no other purpose than to escape from unpaid labor and the 
punishments of poverty. 

The want or demand for a machine, would furnish the only reas- A 
enable motive for its construction, and an equivalent in labor and 
cost of materials would be the legitimate compensation to its inven- 
tor. This would afibrd no more inducements to invent machinery 4 
than to pursue anything else that might be in demand — all things vii 
being equally paid, there would be no temptation to invent machin- 
ery that was not wanted, but the supply would be harmoneously 
adapted to the demand or wants of society. 

It is no uncommon occurrence, that food, clothing, &c., for 6 
which thousands are sufiering, are destroyed to prevent prices 33 
from falling too low for the interests of speculators ! To save 
these from this kind of destruction, is the particular province of 
the cost principle ; wtiich, while it destroys speculators themselves, 
delights in passing supplies form producer to consumer at the 
cheapest equivalent rates. 

Physicians, who can get fifty dollars per day, while the most 6 
useful labor is paid only fifty cents, cannot be expected to get us 
well while it would stop their income and drive them to an unpaid 
labor ; but fifty dollars a day will maintain them by working one 
day in fifty, or maintain fifty times as many doctors as the demand 
requires. The cost principle will adapt the supply to the demand, 
and destroy the temptation to keep us sick for the sake of tlie 
profit of it. 
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IV Swarms of lawyers, office holders, and office seekers, crowd the 
ranks of useless consumers, whose chief business it is, to contrive 
means of keeping up the state of things by which they are ex- 
empt from unpaid labor, and enjoy a few of the privileges of 
freemen. Individualising all business — committing none to the 
management of government, and conducting all our business equi- 
tably with our fellow-men on the cost principle, will sweep away 
all demand for them — will compel them to assist in reducing 
rather than increasing the burthen of labor, and paying all labor 
by equivalents will change even their condition for a better. 

Hordes of robbers, pirates, bankers, speculators, thieves, gam- 
blers, pick-pockets, swindlers, &c., who are driven into any thing 
to live and to escape abused labor at starvation prices, may sud- 
denly become useful citizens, when labor is properly paid, and 
assist in reducing rather than increasing the burthen of labor. 

18 When the door to all trades and occupations is thrown upon — 
when the demands or wants of society are made known — when 
any one can turn at any time to a choice of employment which 
will find a market at equivalent prices, and when any one may 
live at two or three hour's labor per day, where can any one find, 
a motive to be a fungus upon society ? 

IV When we contemplate the immense piles of materials and me- 
chanism in church paraphanalia — the armies of preachers and 
theological impostors, their type-setters, printers, their emisaries in 
every nook and corner of the world, all unproductive, and only 
professing to counteract the vices of the present system, we see in 
these reasons enough for its total demolition. A direct and equi- 
table exchange between the present producers, would entirely cut 
them off from the means of existence. If it be true that the de- 
mand for these grow out of the vices of the present social state, 
these being cured, their occupation will be at an end ; and their 
transition to the productive and self-supporting class will not only 
put a stop to their excessive, wasteful consumption, but will inn- 
mensely reduce the still rertiaining burthen of labor. 

IV Controversalists and all who are employed by them, whether 
moral, religious, or political, are all engaged in propping up, in 
pulling down, in repairing or counteracting the natural action of 
existing social elements. Their equitable and harmonious adjust- 
ment, would relieve us of all these taxes upon our time and labor, 
which would be no small item of economy. 

6 Every thing being bought and sold for the greatest profit^'the 
holder " can get^^ it becomes his interest to purchase every thing 
as cheap as possible ; the cheaper he purchases the more profit 

IV he makes. This is the origin of the present horrid system of 
grinding and destructive competition among all producers, who 
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are thus prompted to under work each other. Thus, too, it is, 
that there is scarcely any article of food^ clothing, tools, or medi- 
cines, that are fit for use — that we are always purchasing to 
throw away, to be cheated out of our money and time, and be 
disappointed in. our supplieSi Responsibility rests nowhere. 12 
The vender ddes not make them, but imports them from those be- 
yond the reach; of responsibility^ Why is every thing imported, 
evea shoes, tools, woolen and cotton cloths? For profit. It is 
because things are not sold for their cost^ but for whatever the 
holder can get. 

Were cost made the limit of price, the vendiBr of goods would 4 
have no particular motive to purchase them at the very lowest 
prices that he could^ grind out from- manufacturers ; and they, 
would therefore, have no motive to under work and destroy each 
other. There would be no more of each than enough to supply 
the demand — -no motive to import what could be made with 
equal advantage at home, and the manufacturer would be obliged 4 
to assume the individu^d responsibility of his work : because 
where profit-making did not stand in the way, the merchant 
would not otherwise purchase of him ; and where land was 
bought and lold at cost, every man of business would own the 
premises where the work was done, and could not easily run 
away from the character of it; and thia must be kept good, or 
another would immediately take his place. 'Here thenyin the cost 4 
principle, is the means of rendering competition not*, only harm- 
less, but a great regulating and adjusting power, mid under its 12 
mighty influence, should we not only escape national ruin from 
the excessive importation of worthless articles, but! should have 
good ones always insured, by their manufacturers being within 
reach of tangeable responsibility. The scramble for unlimited vii 
.profits in trade being annihilated by equitable exchanges between 
nations, the imports and exports would be naturally self-regulating 
and limited to such as were mutually beneficial, and each would 
have a co-operating interest in the prosperity of the other. When iv 
this takes place, the armies and navies now employed in consume vii 
ing and destroying, will be compelled to turn to producing, at 
least whatever they consume, and thus take ofif another crushing i 
load from down trodden labor. 

Cost being made the limit of price, no bargaining, higgling, C 
and chaffering, (so disgusting to every one,) will stand in the way vii 
of a direct purchase at once of whatever any one wants. The 
price will be known from year to year, and will be paid without 
asking it, and the time now ' consumed in higgling and bargain- 
making might be harmlessly, or usefully employed. 

Wars are probably the greatest of all destroyers of propcrtyj 
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and they originate chiefly in two roots. First, for direct or indi- 
rect plunder ; secondly, for the privilege of governing. Direct 
plunder will cease when men can create property with less trouble 
than they can invade their fellow-creatures. Indirect plunder 
will cease with making cost the limit of price, thus cutting off all 

I **proJit8 of trade.'' The privilege of governing will cease, when 
men take all their business out of national or other combinations — 
manage it individually, deal equitably with each other, and leave 
no governing to be done. 

18 Every one having full pay for his labor, can afibrd the luxuries 
of mechanism, commerce, and science. Each exchanging^ with 
the other for an equivalent as a settled principle, there could re- 
main no inducement for a man, or a country, or a nation to at- 
tempt to supply aU their own wants to disadvantage ; but, as 
under co-operative interests every one would gain in proportion 
to the division of labor, this great element of economy, would be 
carried to the very highest state of perfection. 

These are a few of the items of economy, that appear as ne- 
cessary consequences of equity among men, others will suggest 
themselves to each mind as the subject is studied. 



(V.) TO OPEN THE WAY TO EACH INDIVIDUAL TO LAND AND 

ALL OTHER NATURAL WEALTH. 

Br natural wealth, is here meant all wealth so far as it is not 
the result of human labor. 

The COST principle being made the limit of price, opens all this 
wealth to every one at once. 

Land being bought and sold on this principle, passes from 
owner to owner with no farther additions to prime cost ; than the 
labor of buying and selling it. If improvements have been made 
upon it, their cost only being paid, makes the natural wealth free 
and accessible to all without price. In this manner, simple equity 
would free, not only public, but private lands from the tramels of 
profit-making. If it could not be sold for profit, it would not be 
bought for speculation ; and, it cannot be sold for profit in com- 
petition with those who will buy and sell it for an equivalent. 
Therefore, here is a power in simple equity which is perfectly ir- 
resistible to free all lands, and to keep them free — a power by 
which one person alone, can open the land for miles around him, 
and make it accessible to all who require it. No power on earth 
can prevent him, he can do it without sacrifice to himself ; and 
so far as the cost principle is adopted, it will free all land, and 
render it accessible to all who require it. 
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Metals in tlie earth are natural wealth, and the cost principle v 
would pass them to consumers at the cost of labor in digging, pre- 
pairing, and delivering them. 

The inventor of a machine, may put wheels, weights, and lev- v 
ers together in a certain relation to each other, which may produce 
great and valuable results to the public, but this value is no meas- 
ure for his compensation. The cost to him of putting them to- 
gether, is his legitimate ground of price, while the qualities of a 
circle, the power of a lever, and the gravitating tendency of a 
weight are natural wealth, and are rightly the property of all ; and 
cost being rAade the limit of price, makes them accessible to all 
without price. 

Certain articles of medicine compounded together, may save v 
life, and their value in this case, would equal that of the life saved 6 
— upon this principle a dose of pills would be ioorth perhaps, ten 
thousand dollars, but this is no reason for such a price. The only 
rational price, is an equivalent for the labor of procuring the arti- 
cles, putting them together, and the contingent expenses of vending 
them. The rest depends on the inherent natural qualities of the v 
ingredients, which are natural wealth, and should be freely acces- 
sible to all without price ; and this results from cost being made the 
limit of their price. 

A teacher of music may communicate the principles of compo- v 
sition, which may be of great value to the receiver, but this value 
is derived chiefly from the inherent qualities and relations of 6 
sounds to each other, upon which they depend for their effect, and 
which are not of man's creating, nor has man any right to make y 
them the ground of price in communicating them to others. If 
the teacher of music be paid for his labor in an equivalent only, 
then the natural wealth inherent in musical elements, becomes ac- 
cessible to all without price. The same may be said of all v 
sciences, arts, trades, mysteries, and all other subjects of our com- 
merce, whether pecuniary, intellectual, or moral. One may de- 
vote his time and labor upon an intellectual production, but who 
can measure its value 1 this depends chiefly upon the new truths 
developed or communicated. It is its cost only that can be equi- 
tably made the ground of price, and when this is refunded by an 
equal amount of labor, equally repugnant or disagreeable, and 
equally costly in its contingencies, the writer is legitimately com- 
pensated — the rest is natural wealth. The cost principle draws 
a distinct line of discrimination between this and the wealth pro- 
duced by labor, awarding to every one equivalents for cost, but v 
for cost only ; while all natural wealth is thus rendered free and 
accessible to all without price ; which, solves the fifth proposition 
of our social problem. 
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(VI.) TO MAKE THE INTERESTS OF ALL TO CO-OPERATE WITH 
EACH OrHER, INSTEAD OF CLASUir^G WITH AND DESTROY- 
ING EACH OTHER. 

If cost is made the limit of price, every one becomes interested 
in reducing cost by bringing in ail the economies, all the facilities 
to their aid. But, on the contrary, if cost does .not govern the 
price, but every thing is priced at what it will bring, there are no 
8\ich co-operating interests. This will be self-evident to many, 
but to some minds a few illustrations may be necessary, ^in addi- 
tion to what h^s already been said relative to boarding-houses, dLC. 

19 If I am to have my supply of flour at cost, then, any facility I 
can afiprd to the wheat grower, reduces the cost to me, and as it 
does the same for all who have any portion of the wheat, I am 
promoting all their interests while pursuing my own. If I know 
that planting in drills, produces more with less labor, it is my in- 
\GiG^t to communicate it, and have experiments instituted. If I 

19 can construct a machine to save labor in planting, cultivating, 
harvesting, or grinding, it is for my interest and that of all others, 
to cQroperate in getting it into operation. If I see the fences 
down, exposing the wheat to the depredations of cattle, it is my 
interest and that of all others to have the breach repaired as soon 
as possible, because all contingent losses become pa,rt of the cost, 
Noyr, if the wheat were i^ot to be sold to us at cost, but at 
.^^whateverit would bring, '^ according tp our necessities, then, none 
of us would have any interest in affording facilities, repairing 
breaches, nor in any other ,way co-operating with tfee producer of 
it. The same motive would .act in the production, preservation, 
^nd u^e of every thing. 

^^ Qne^ or a fe\ir individuals might desire instruction in music. If 
tlie teacher set his price at whatever he thinks he can make the 
j^tudents give^ he may prevent them from making the attempt, and 
keep himself oiit of business — but if the cost of his labor be di- 
vided among the class, it immediately becomes the interest of each 
to get f s many as possible, thereby reducing the cost to each ; 
and the same woiild be seen in every operation of this descrip- 

1^ tipn— -and the same wUh nation? as with indiinduals. 

/^9 If thd products of machinery were sojd at cost, it would then 
be fpr the interest of every one, to afford any facilities in his 
power toward its construction and it9 operation, and in thus re- 
ducing cost for his own advantage, he would be equally promoting 
the interest qf every one who used the products of the machinery. 
Th\is, then, upop the principle of cost being made the limit of 
price, is the interest of all made to co-operate, (but not to COM- 
BINE with) the interest of each. Thus is solved the great pro- 
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blem of the individual good harmonised with the public good ! 
Thus, does sioiple EQUITY outstrip the sagacity and the genius 
of man, and work out for him the gre^t problem of SOCIETY, 
WITHOUT THE DESTRUCTIOIf OF LIBERTY! 



In the preceding pages, I have treated of the six first proposi- 
tions of our problem, and endeavored to show that the first, (the 
just reward of labor,) must be worked out by making cost the i 
lirnit of price. That the security of person and property de- 
mands the operation of this principle, together with the admission ii 
of the right of sovEREiqNTY in evert individual. That lib- hi 
ERTT demands the sovereignty of the indiyidual. That the econo- 
mies would naturally result from the operations of cost being iv 
made the limit of price. That, by the same means, land, and all v 
other natural wealth, would be legitimately accegsible to all. That 
by making cost the lin^it of price, the interests of all mankind vi 
would coroperate for mutual benefit : but I have deferred the con- 
sideration of the seventh and last proposition, (withdrawal of the 
elements of discord, and the establishment of general harmony,) 
to the following division, as this is rather the result of the working 
of all these elements together. 

I have treated each principal division of our subject separately I 
and abstractedly, in order that the mind of the reader might be the 
more concentrated^ upon one individual element at a time, and 
not have his attention confused and weakened by a too close con- 
nection of different parts at first. But, now that these may have 
become so familiar as not to require exclusive attention to either, 
I propose to associate these elements of new society together, in 
their natural and practical order, and illustrate more fully their 
adaptation to their proposed ends. These elements are, 1st, Indi- 
viDUALi;rY. Scicond, the sovereignty oy each individual. 
Third, cost the LiiMiT of price. Fourth, a circulating me- 
dium, which shall be a definite representative of labor. 

Fifth, THE adaptation pF THE SUPPLY TO THE DEMAND OR 
WANTS. 

I would suggest to the refider, to refer continually to the mar- 
ginal references, and to study and familiarise himself with each 
propojBition that may be there marked — to compare these means 
with the ends to be attained, and to exercise his Individual judg- 
ment with regard to their adaptatipn to the solution of the great 
questions which involve the deepest interests of every one, and 
which can no longer be deferred with safety to any. 
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THE APPLICATION. 

ELEMENTS OF NEW SOCIETY. 

The first step to be taken by any number of persons in these 

practical movements, appears to be tha,t each individual or head of 

a family, should consider his or her present wants, and what he 

can give in exchange, with a view to have them recorded in a book 

kept for that purpose. As soon as a movement is made by any 

one to this effect, a book will be wanted as a record of this report 

of wants and supplies. At this point, when this is evidently wan- 

ted enough to justify it in the estimation of any mdividual, he or 

j^ she can furnish and keep such a book upon his or her individtuil 

I responsibility. If the cost of this is sufficient to justify a demand 

for remuneration, the keeper of the book can make this demand ac- 

Q cording to the labor bestowed in each case, or otherwise, as he or 

g she shall decide — the voice of the majority having nothing to do 

with it. 

We will now suppose that the wants of twenty individuals are 

recorded in one column of a book, and what they can supply in 

j^ another column ; and in another, the price per hour which each 

demands for his or her labor. These become th6 fundamental data 

for operations. 

Every one wishing to take some part in practical, operations, now 

has before him in this report of wants, the business to be done. 

It will immediately be seen that land is indispensible -— must be 

had before any other step can be taken to advantage — some one 

j^ seeing this want, after consulting the wishes or demands of the co- 

I operators, proceeds on his individtml estimate of this demand, at 

his own risk, and at his own cost to purchase or otherwise procure 

land to commence upon, lays it out in lots to suit the demand, and 

^ sells them to the co-operators at the ultimate cost (including con* 

tingent expenses of money and labor in buying and selling.) The 

Q difference in the price of a house lot thus bought and sold, com- 

IQ pared with its price when sold for its vattte, will be found sufficient 

to make the difference between every one having a home upon the 

earth, instead of one halfof menand women being homeless. 

We will now suppose the lots purchased and paid for by. each 
one who is to occupy them They will warU to consult contin- 
ually together, in order to co-operate with each other's move^ 
^ meats ; this will require or demand a place for meetings. As soon 
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as this want is apparant, then is the time for some one to estimate I 
this want, and take it on himself individually to provide a room, 
and see himself remunerated according to cost, which cannot fail vii 
to be satisfactory to all in proportion as they are convinced that 
cost is the limit of his demands ; which he can always prove by 
keeping an account of expenses and receipts open at all times to 
the most public inspeciion.^^ (See note A in appendix.) 

At this public room, provided each one is properly preserved 
from the ordinary fetters of organization, all can confer with each 
other relative to their intended movements. If one has a sugges- 
tion to make to the whole body, he can find listeners in proportion 
to the interest that each one feels in his proposition, and a decent 
respect to the right of every to listen if he chooses, will prevent 
disturbances from the inditTerent, just in proportion as the right S 
of sovereignty in each individual is made a familiar element of sur- 
rounding opinion. If one wished to propose a movement upon 
the land on a certain day, after having made his proposals, every S 
one should consider himself or herself the supreme law, for himself 
or herself, and not to permit any vote of the whole body to rise 
above his or her individual estimate of their own convenience and 
advantage; nor to decide how far he or she should disregard 
either for the interest of others ; but having listened to the wants 
and sentiments of others, as long as to him or her seems good, let S 
each be the supreme deciding power for himself, but not for others. 

When business commences, the estimates of prices must com- 
mence, and the'circulating medium will be wanted. For instance, 
if the keeper of the room for meetings has expended a hundred 
hours of his labor in keeping it in order, &c., and if there are 
twenty who have regularly or substantially received the benefits of 
it, then five hour's equivalent labor is due from each. 

This calls for the circulating medium, and he may receive from M 
the carpenter, the blacksmith, the shoemaker, the tailoress, the 
washerwoman, &c., their labor notes, promising a certain number 
of hours of their definite kinds of labor. The keeper of the room 
is now equiped with a circulating medium with which he can pro- 
cure the services of either of the persons at a price which is 
agreed and settled on beforehand, which will obviate all distur- 
bance in relation to prices — he holds a currency whose product to 
him will not be less at the "report of scarcity," nor *'rise at 12 
o'clock." From year to year, he can get a certain DEFINITE 
QUANTITY OF LABOR FOR THE LABOR HE PER- 
FORMED, which cannot be said, nor made to be true with regard 
to any money the world has ever known. 

An extraordinary feature presents itself in this stage of the op- 
erations of Equitable Commerce. When the washer-woman 
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comes to set lier price according to the cost or hardness of the 
labor compared with others, it is found that its price exceeds that 
of the ordinary labor of men ! Of course, the washerwoman must 
have more per hour than the vender of house-lots or the inventor 
of pills ! To deny this, is to deny the very foundation of the 

18 whole superstructure ! We must admit the claims of the hardest 
labor to the highest reward, or we deny our own rights, extinguish 
the little light we have obtained, and throw every thing back into 
confusion. What is the obstacle to the honest admission and free 
action of this principle ? What Would be the ultimate result of 
carrying it thoroughly out, and giving to every one what equity 
demands ? It would result in surrounding every one with an 
abundance, with peace, liberty, harmony, and security, and reduce 
the labor of each, to two or three hours per day. — (See note B 
in appendix.) 

In a movement upon a new location, it would be well for every 
one to be guarded against being swept along by the mere current 
I of other's movements, without seeing how he is to be Muetained in 
his new position. 

The larger the purchases of lumber, provisions, &c., at once, 
the cheaper will the prices be to each receiver upon the cost 

19 principle, and these economies, together with the social sympa- 
thies, will offer the natural inducements for an associated move- 
ment. But there is great danger that even these inducements 

A will urge many into such movements prematurely — we cannot be 
too cautious NOT TO RUN BEFORE THE DEMAND. Let 
no one move to a new place of this kind, till he has thoroughly 
consulted the demand for his labor at that place, and satisfied 

I himself individually ^ that he can sustain himself individwMjf. 
— {See caution^ appendix.) 

Previously to any movement upon a new locality, it will prob- 
ably be perceived, that a boarding-house would be necessary to 
accommodate the few pioneers until they could build for thena- 

I selves. Instead of making this the business of the whole associa- 
tion, some one Individual perceiving this want, can make it hi^ 

A business to provide one adapted to the demand, by ascortaining 
how many persons are likely to require it, and what style of living 

19 they prefer. If these persons are satisfied that coat will be hon- 
estly made the limit of the price of their accommodations, then 
every one will be interested in reducing this cost, by lending duch 
articles of furniture as they can spare, by communicating any 
thing that will enable the keeper to purchase to advantage, and to 
transport provisions and materials, and to get up the establish- 

I ment with as little cost as possible ; but during all these operations 
every one's interest will be distinctly individtudy — the future 
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keeper ef tiie house has the deciding power individually in every I 
thing relative to it, and each boarder makes his contract with the 
keeper, but as no combination takea place, no vote of any majority 
is called upon until the boarders become so closely connected that 
each individual cannot exercise his. individual tai3te ^- when all 
cannot be gratified, then it is, and not till then, that the will of the 
majority is the best practicable resort of the keeper ; bat he muftt 
not surrender his individual prerogative of management, even i^ I 
this case, or all would be confusion. 

When this calls for too great a sacrifice fron> any one, the 
remedy will be found only in disconnection from that boarding- I 
house, a resort to another more congenial to his taste, or to pri- 
vate accommodations. In such case, there being no combination 
to consult, none but the one person is put to inconvenience, no 
other persons are disturbed. In this boarding-house, if the keeper 
of it keeps an account of all his expenditures of money and labor 
open at all times to the inspection of hi& boarders, and divides the 
cost among them, he cannot be charged with penurious manage- vii 
ment for his own profit, nor can any of the ordinary dissati3fac- 
tion from this cause disturb the general harmony. 

In all business where money is used, it has been found, neces- 
sary to keep it entirely separate from labor, and in the exchanges, I 
receiving money for that which costs money, and labor for that 
which costs labor. The union of money with labor hai^ been the 
great fundamental error, — we now divorce, disconne^j individu- I 
alise them, and in all running accounts, have one column for 
money, and another for labor — two, distinct accounts, and two 
distinct currencies, until a rational circulating medium can sup- M 
plant money altogether. 

It will now be found necessary to ascertain the amount of labor 
required in the production of all those things which wq expect to 
exchange. This naturally suggests itself to each on§>in his own 
business, and if all bring in their estimates, either atr public meet- 
ings, or have them hung up in the public room, they become the 
necessary data for eace individual to act upon. It is this open, 4 
daylight, free comparison of prices, which naturally regulates 
them ; while land, and all trades, arts, and sciences, being thrown 
upen to every one, so, that he or she can immediately abandon an 
unpaid labor, which will preserve them from being ground by 
competition below equivalents. 

If A. sets his estimate of the making of a certain kind of coat 80 
at 50 hours, and B. sets his at 30 hours, the price per hour, and 
the known qualities of workmanship being the same in both, it is 
evident that A. could get no business while B. could supply the 
demand. It is evident that A. has not given an honest estimate, 

6 
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IT or, that he is in the wrong position for the general economy ; but 
18 he can immediately consult the report of the demand, and select 
some other business for which he may be better adapted. If he 
concludes to make shoes, his next step is to get instruction in this 
branch — he refers to the column of supplies, and ascertains the 
name and price per hour of the shoemakers, — he goes to one of 
them, makes his arrangement for instruction, then provides him- 
self with a room and tools, sends for his instructor, pays him ac- 
cording to the time employed, and becomes a shoemaker. Is this 
thought impracticable? (See note on apprenticeships in ap-- 
pendix.) 

The new shoemaker, having paid his instructor for his labor, 
has the proceeds of it together with his own, at his own disposal, 
18 and if these be sold for equivalents., he will find his new appren- 
ticeship quite self-sustaining. 

The same course will have to be pursued with regard to all 
A trades and professions — the supply must be adapted to the de- 
mand ; which demand should be continually made known at a 
particular place, by each one who wants any thing, and those 
who want employment will know where to apply for it, and what 
he can get in exchange ; and if he is not already qualified to sup- 
ply some portion of the demand, he will be obliged to qualify him- 
self, or fall back upon the land, and supply all his own wants, and 
be deprived of the advantages of division and exchange, or he 
must manufacture some article that will sell abroad. 

We hav^ now progressed far into practical operations without 
1 any combination or unity of interests — every interest, and every 
I responsibility being kept strictly individual, no legislation has been 
necessary, there has been no demand for artificial organization --*- 
there being no public business to manage, no government has been 
III necessary, and therefore, NO SURRENDER OF THE NA- 
S TURAL LIBERTY HAS BEEN REQUIRED. 
25 Now, let us imagine one small item of united interests, and 
trace its consequences. We will suppose that A. and B. get a 
horse in partnership, to transport their baggage to the new loca- 
tion. The horse is taken sick — A. proposes a medicine, which 
I B. thinks would be fatal ; neither party has the power to lay down 
bis own opinion and take up that of the other. These are parts 
of the individualities of each, which are perfectly natural, and 
therefore, uncontrollable. A. brings arguments and facts to sus- 
tain his (pinion ; S. does the same, still they differ, and the horse 
is growing worse. What is to be done ? One dislikes to proceed 
contrary to the views of the other, and both remain inactive for 
the same reason. There is no deciding power, and the horse ifir 
growing worse ; what can they do but call a third party to act ki 
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behalf of both ? To this tliird parly both commit the manage- 9 
ment of the horse, and surrender their right of decision — this 
third parly is government. This government cannot possibly de- 
cide both ways, and either A. or B. or both remain fearful and 8 
disatisfied. The disturbance now extends itself to the third party, 
producing a social disease in addition to that of the horse — this 25 
is in the wrong direction. We must take another course — re- 
trace our steeps — look into causes, and we find the wrong in the 
UNITY of interests. DISUNITE these — let A, own the horse in- 1 
dividuaily ; then, if he is sick, A. has the deciding power, listens 
to such council as he judges useful, and then proceeds to treat the 
horse — if the horse dies, A. takes on himself the cost of his own 31 
decisions and acts, and the social harmony remains undisturbed. 
TO BE PERFECTLY HARMONIOUS, ALL INTERESTS 
MUST BE PERFECTLY INDIVIDUAL. 

Those who are most averse to collision with others, will find this 
an invaluable truth. But natural individualities admonish us not I 
to be dogmatical on this or any other subject, but to be careful not 
to construct any institutions, which require rigid adherence to any 1 
man-made rule, system, or dogma of any kind; but to leave every 
one free to make any application, or no application of any and all vii 
principles proposed, and to make any qualification or exception to 
them which he or she may incline to make, always deciding and 30 
a4^ing at his or her own cost, but not at the cost of others. If 
the horse, in the above instance, should die under A's decision and 
treatment, while B. held an interest in him, then A. decides and S5 
acts partly at the cost of B., which is wrong and discordant. Let 
us now examine the motive for this partnership interest. Is it for 
economy ? We jiave that secured in the operation of the cost 
principle, and therefore, united interest is unnecessary. Under 
the partnership interest, A. and B. would each have half the labor 
of the horse, and would bear half of his expenses. If cost were 
innde the limit of price, and A. owned him individually, and should 
let him work for B. half of the time, the price would be half of his 
expenses — exactly the same result aimed at by the united inter- 19 
ests. The difierence is only, that the one mode paralises action, 
is embarrassing and discordant, and, therefore, wrong ; while the 
other admits the freest action^ — works equitably towards both par- 
ties, is perfectly harmonious, and therefore, right. 

Again; let any laws, rules, regulations, constitutions, or any 
other articles of association be drawn out by the most acute minds^ 
and be adopted by the whole. As soon as action commences, it 
will be found that the compact entered into becomes differently in- 
terpreted. 'We have no power to interpret language alike, hiU I 
we have agreed to agree. New circuuistances now occur, differ* 
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ent from those contemjilated in the compact. New expedients are 
to be resorted to — language is the only medium of communica- 
tion, and this is variously interpreted — two or more interpreta- 
tions of the same language, neutralize each other ; an opinion ex- 
pressed, is misunderstood, and requires correction — the correction 
contains words subject to a greater or less extent of meaning than 
the speaker intended — these require qualification. The qualifi- 
cation is Variously understood, and requires explanation — the ex- 
planations require qualifications to infinity. Different opinions 
and expedients are now offered ; all of which, partake of the same 
dlements of confusion — counter opinions rise up on all sides; 
new expedients are proposed, all subject to various interpretations 
and appreciations, all requiring explanations and qualifications, and 
these, in thdir turn, demand qualifications and explanations. Dif- 
ferent estimates are formed of the best expedients, but there is no 
liberty to differ ; all must conform to the articles of compact or 
organization, the meaning of which can never be determined or 

I settled except by each individual. Opinions, arguments, expedi- 
ents, interests, hopes, fears, persons, and personalities, all mingle 
in one astounding confusion. All order is destroyed — all harmo- 
ny has changed to discord. What is the origin of all this ? It is 

I .the different interpretations of the same language, and the differ- 
ence in the occasions of its applications, where there is not liberty 
'to differ. A deep seated,' unseen, indestructable, inalienable indi- 
vidualitj/, ever-active, unconquered, and unconquerable, is always 
directly at war with every demand for uniformity or conformity of 

95 thoughts and feelings. We ask again, what is to be done ? As 

.we cannot divest ourselves or events of natural individualities, 

there is but one remedy— this is, to AVOID ALL NECESSITY 

FOE ARTIFICIAL ORGANIZATIONS; which necessity is 

f founded in UNITED INTERESTS. 

95 One person becoming security for another, produces a unity of 
interest that infringes the liberty of one, and often destroys the 
harmony of both. If C. becomes security for D., then C. has an 
interest and a right to a voice in all D.'s movements and expendi- 
tures until this connected interest is at an end. As natural individ- 
ualities will probably compel them to differ in opinions of business, 

25 and matters of convenience and taste ; the ease and security of 
p., and the harmony of both, are at least in danger, while C. is 

I involved in D.'s movements or expenditures. Dissolve this united 
interest — let D. act upon his own individual responsibility, at his 

Tu own cost^ and he can then, and not till then, ^' be the law unto 
himself.*' 

1 Exactly the same reasons apply against one person being in 

y^ debt to another ; and it is only by settHng every transaction in 
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the time of it, either by equivalents or its representative, (such as 
the labor note,) that the liberty, peace, and security of all parties 
can be preserved. Running accounts between any two persons, 
are liable to be erroneous, irom omissions and mistakes, which are 
entirely beyond the control of the best intentions ; but errors 
from these causes cannot be distinguished from those of design ; 
all these are elements of uncomfortableness and discord, which 
those who value social harmony, will avoid by making every trans- 1 
action an individual one — settling each in the time of it, when vit 
all its peculiarities are fresh in the minds of both parties : and 
once being settled to the satisfaction of both, leaves nothing to 
the memory or the indefinite guess work of the future, which is 
almost sure to produce dissatisfaction to one or both. 

A still more subtle, and more serious invasion of the rights of 
property, the natural liberty, and social harmony, is constantly at 
work in the form of indefinite obligations. If A. lend B. a 
hammer^ to drive a linch pin into his wagon, it may be of great 
value to B., but no price is set upon it ; this is considered a neigh- 
borly accommodation, and common morality «ays, '^neighbors 
should accommodate each other." The next day, A. ap[jies to 
B. for the loan of his favorite horse. B. wishes to train his horse 
in a particular manner, and knows that he cannot do this, if dif- 
ferent people use him — besides, he wants to use him, or he wants 
him to rest, and no compensation is offered by A. as an induce- 
ment, but he evidently makes the request on the ground that 
'^ neighbors should accommodate each other ; and on this ground, 
B. loses all proper control over his horse ; and, on the same prin- 
ciple over every thing that he possesses which is not for sale ; so, 
that by this means, his proper control over his own becomes al- 
most annilHlated. The cause is indefiniteness in our obligations. 
The remedy is definiteness "in our obligations — let every transac- 1 
tion be an individual one, resting on its own merits, and not mixed 
op or united with another. If A. lends B. a hammer, and he C 
thinks the cost of doing so is worthy of notice, let B. pay it at 
once, or give a representative of an equivalent ; if it is unworthy 25 
of notice, it should be entirely disregarded, and never be mixed 
up with its value, nor referred to in future transactions. 

It is only by thus individualising our transactions and their 1 
elements that each citizen can enjoy the legitimate control over vii 
his own person, time, or property. It is only by this means, that 
we can distinguish a disinterested present or act of benevolence 
and sympathy from a mercenary design on our property, or a 
more criminal one upon our persons. If we present a rose to a 
friend, it is understood to be an expression of sympathy — a 
simple act of moral commerce, and the receiver feels free from 
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any obligation to make any other return than the natural feeling 
which immediately results therefrom ; but if one should give half 
of his property to another, the receiver could not feel equally free 
from future indefinite obligations. Why ? Perhaps, not that the 
property was any more valuable to the receiver than the rose, but, 
that it cost more. 

VII A delicate regard to the rightful liberty of every one, and the 
necessity of self-preservation, Would seem to admonish u& to make 

C cost the limit of gratuitous favors, while those of immense value 
which cost nothing, can be given and received without hesitation 
or reluctance, and will purify our moral commerce from any mix- 
ture with the mercenery or selfish taint, and carry it to the very 
highest state of perfection. 

We will suppose our practical operations so far progressed upon 
our new premises, as to require the establishment of a store — 

5 that no one has money enough to stock one, and the sovereignty 
of each over his own at all times, seems to forbid berrowkig of 
each other, or of one becoming security for* another. The most 

VII harmonious mode will be found to be for the store-keeper tabor- 
row money outside of these operations until borrowing is unne- 
cessary. The next best resort, though not perfectly harmonious, 
but may not be seriously disturbing, is for the store-keeper to bor*- 
row very small sums from the co-operators, giving them notes for 

VII the same payable on demand, so that if any one, for any cause 
wish to withdraw his investment, he can do so at any time without 
words. The store-keeper then proceeds like ordinary store-keep^ 

I ers, to purchase on his own responsibility and risk, whatever he 

A thinks is in demand, but he observes- the time that he eraplo]rs m 
purchasing, and on his return opens an account against the store 
for his labor and contingent expenses — placing the labor in one 

I coliimn, and the money in another. He then considers what f>sl' 
centage will probably pay these and all other contingencies of the 

iti business — decides on this, and lets it be as publicly known as pos- 

S sible ; preserving, however, his liberty to change it when he thinks 
necessary. We will suppose this to be six per cent in money and 
lifteen minutes labor on each dollars worth of goods, for expenses 
of travelling, purchasing, insurance, losses, drayage, &c., and all 
the labor of keeping the store, except that of dealing out the 

C goods ; and when he places them upon the shelves for sale, be 
marks them with these additions to prime cost, and places them in 
such a manner that customers can examine them, and know M 

I once their prices, without taking up the time and attention of the 
keeper ; but when the keeper deals out the goods he charges this 
ftem of his labor in each individual case, according to the Uoie 

VII employed, which is tneasured by a clodc. This arrangement 
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jBweeps away at once all the higgling and chaflfering about prices, 
so disgusting in the present system, but which is inseparably con- 
nected with it. Perhaps when the habits engendered by it shall 
have been cured, the time of the keeper might be made up by 
regular enstalments of each dealer, but while one will purchase 14 
his supplies in large quantities, another will purchase in small^ 
-while one will detain him an hour in higgling, another knows 
better, and it seems necessary that the one should have the natural 30 
advantage of his better practice, and the other exercise his bad 
habits at his own cost. 

When the keeper receives pay for his goods and his labor, he 14 
records these receipts by a short and easy method before the eyes 
of his customers, and this record shows the amount received — 
six per cent in money, and a certain per cent in labor, say ten 
pounds of wheat on every dollars worth of goods go to gay ex- 
penses, and an account of these expenses being balanced against 
these receipts, shows whether the keeper receives more or less 
than an equivalent for his labor — if more, perhaps, will reduce 
it — if less, he must increase his per centage. He can do this vii 
perfectly harmoniously, if the customers are allowed to know the 
necessity of it, which they can do, if the documents with the bills 
of purchase are habitually exposed upon the table at the public 
meetings, or in any other manner made public. — (See note, 
Eqmitabh Stores, appendix.) 

In all these (^erations, the store-keeper acts entirely as an in- 14 
dividual ; if he wishes for council, he will seek it of those whom I 
be thinks most capable of counseling him. If he wishes to know 
the views of the whole on any point, he can obtain them at the 
public meetings^ but having done so, he does not allow the public S 
voice to rise above his individual prerogative ; but paying as much 
deference to their opinions and wishes as he judges best, he pro- I 
ceeds upon his own individual decision, but at his own risky and vii 
all is harmonious. 

In a similar manner, can manufacturers and all other business S 
be conducted. If each individual is free to make any investment 
or to dechne it — to invest one sum or another according to his or 
her inclination in each case ; and if the amount be so small as 
that the risk do not disturb the peace of its owner, and he is at 
liberty to withdraw it without words or conditions whenever he S 
nrvay choose, one may use the property of another for the general 
interest, without much disturbance of the general harmony, pro- 
vided, it be made evident to all, that the means are used for the 
purposes intended, and on the cost principle. So much of con- 
nected interests may not be perfectly harmonious ; but the occa- 25 
sional discords may admonish us that the principle is wrong ; and 
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like those of music^ if not too frequent and out of proportion, may 
serve to set off the general harmony to more advantage. 

WORKING OF MACHINERY. 

13 If one person not have sufficient surplus means to procure ma- 
19 chinery for a certain business, all will have an equal interest ia as- 
sisting in establishing it, provided that each is satisfied that he will 
have its products at co«^; but if their is no limit to their price, 
then they can have no suuh co-operating interest. The wear of 
the machinery and all contingent expenses, together with the la- 
bor of attendance would constitute this cost. The owner of the 
machinery would receive nothing from the mere ownership of it ; 
but as it wore away, he would receive in proportion, till at last, 
when it was worn out, he would have received back the whole of 
his original investment, and an equivalent for his labor in lending 
, his capital and receiving it back again. Upon this principle, the 
benefits of the labor-saving powers of the machinery are equally 
dispersed through the whole community, but no one portion is 
benefitted at the cost of another. If one portion are thrown out 
of employment by it, the land, and all arts CLnd trades^ and pro^ 
fessions being open to them, so that they are easily and comforta- 
bly sustained during a new apprenticeship they are not only not in- 
jured, but benefitted by new inventions of which they receive their 
share of the advantages, while they turn and assist in reducing the 

4 labor still to be performed by hand, but (cost being made the 
limit of price) NOT THEREBY REDUCING ITS REWARD. 
Those engaged in these pursuits will now have less employment, 
bi\t having their share of the natural wealth of the machinery, tbey 

13 have, in the same proportion, less demand for employment.* In 
other words, THE BURTHEN OF THEIR LABOR IS RE- 
DUCED IN PROPORTION TO THE INTRODUCTION 
OF MACHINERY. Thus, cost being made the limit of price, 
solves the great problem of machine against labor. 

5 Rents of houses, lands, &c., being limited and determined by 
the same principle, those who have surplus time or means to in- 
vest for accumulation, by adapting the supply to the demand, can 
not only make safe investments for themselves, but at the same 
time be providing houses and homes for the homeless, with the 

III exercise of nothing but simple equity, which does not lay the re- 
ceiver under indefinite obligations (the worst of slavery,) nor 
does it diminish one particle, the rightful accumulations of the 
first party ; but, on the contrary, baying laid up ten thousand 
hour's labor in houses or machinery, and receiving the amount of 
its depreciation as it wears out, receives, at last, ten thousand hours 
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labor in houses OEimacbinery^and reoeiving the amount of its de- 
preciation as it wears out, receives, at least, ten thousand hours 
which htii' originally invested -^ he lives then only upon his own 
accumulations — lives at his own cost •*— not at the cost of others 
who are immensely benefitted by the value of his investments^ 
while he is perhaps, equally benefitted by the division and.ex* 
cbaoge of labor, and all other social commerce with them.. 



A proper regard to the Individualities of person's tajstes, .&&>. 
wouldjSuggest that hotels be occupied with such persons as are 
most agreeable to each other; therefore, children generally, as^* 
well as their parents, would be much moie comfortable not to be 
so closely mixed up as they would be in a boarding-house with 
their, parents. The connection is already^ even in private fami^ 
lies, too close for the comfort of either. Disconnection, mil be 
found the real movement for the happinesof both ; and hotels for 
children according to the peculiarities of their wants and persuits^ 
would follow of coarse. I have seen Infant Schools^ in which 
one woman attended twenty children not above two years old, and^ 
where the children entertained each other ; taking most of their 
burtl:^en8 on themselves, to infinitely more advantage to themselves 
than tfie best mothers could have done, and perhaps, fifteen moth- 
ers.nnere thus relieved from the ^ most enslaving portion of their 
domestic labors. And if such institutions were opened and con- I 
ducted by individuals upon individual responsibilities^ (instead of > 
combinatioBSi) and upon the cost principle, every mother aitd 19^ 
father, and every meoiber of every family would be deeply inter- 
ested in promoting the convenience and reducing, the cost o£/such 
establishments and in taking adv^mtage of them, and^dnstead of 
the offensive process of legislating upon the fitness o£ this or that 
person for those situations, which is rendered, necessary in a com^ 
bim^on, any individual who thought that hie or she could supply 
the demand, might make proposals, and ; the patronage received 
would.deeide. This would be an entirely individual movement, 
there would be no use for la w^, governments, or legislation, but 
there would be co-operating intterests. Every parent would be Iff 
free to send her child or not, according to her individual estimate 
of the proposed keeper, the arrangements, and the conditions; 
and;it would, therefore, be a peaceful process; whereas, if every vit^ 
mother should be required by a government or laws, or public 
opinion, to send her children without the consent of her own in- 
dividual approbation we may expect what we always experience 
in combination — resistance, discord, and defeat. The Individual 
" is by nature a law unto himself " or herself, an<d if we ever at- 
tain our ofagecte, this is not to be overlooked or disreigarded. 
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EDUCATION. ' 

What is education ? What is the power that educates ? With 
whom will we trust the fearful power of forming the character, 
and determining the destines of the future race ? 
* Every thing we come in contact with educates us. The educar 
ting power is in whatever surrounds us. If we would have edu- 
cation to qualify children for future life, then must education em- 
brace those practices and principles which will be demanded in 

7 adult age. If we would have them practice equity towards each 
other in adult age, we must surround them with equitable prac- 
tices, and treat them equitably. If we would have children re- 

S spect the rights of property in others, we must respect their rights 
of property. If we would have them respect the individual 
peculiarities, and the proper liberty of others, then we must re- 
spect their individual peculiarities and their personal liberty. If 
we would have them know and claim for themselves, and award 
to others the proper reward of labor in adult Bge, we must give 
them the proper reward of their labor in childhood. If we would 
' qualify them to sustain and preserve themselves in after life, they 
roust be permitted to sustain and preserve themselves in child- 
hood and in youth. If we would have them capable of self-gov- 
ernment in adult Bge, tliey should practice the right of self-gov- 

30 . emment in childhood. If we would have them learn to govern 
themselves rationally, with a view to the consequences of their 
acts, they must be allowed to govern themselves by these conse- 

7 quences in childhood. Children are principally the creatures of 
example — whatever surrounding adults do, they will do. If we 
strike them, they will strike each other. If they see us attempt- 
ing to govern each other, they will imitate the same barbarism. 

S If we habitually admit the right of sovereignty in each other, and 
in them, then, they will become equally respectful of our rights 
and of each other's. All these propositions, are probably, self- 
evident, yet not one of them is practicable under the present mix- 
ture of the interests and responsibilities between adults, and be- 
tween parents and children. To solve the problem of education, 
children must be surrounded with equity, and must be equitably 
treated, and each and every one, parent or child, must be under- 
stood to be an individual, and must have his or her individual 
rights equitably respected. — (See appendix, art. Education.) 

AlKUSEMENTS AND INSTBUCTION. 

A These, of course, would keep peace with the demand for them. 
Any one who perceives that ImlIIs, concerts, reading rooms, &c., 
can be sustained, can open rooms for one or more of these pur- 
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poses, charging for admission sufficient to pay for his tabor and 
contingent expenses, and bf taking in payment the circulating 
medium, of which every one may have an abundance^ these insti- 
tutions can be sustained at an early stage of the progress. Lec- 
tures on any subject can be obtained at little cost to each one of a 
class, when cost is made the limit of price for the room^ lecture, 
attendants, &c. 

NATURAL ORGANIZATION OF SOCISTr. 

We have supposed a few pioneers to have advanced upon our 
new premises, and these probably would consist of oiie or two 
carpenters, perhaps a shoemaker, an iron-worker, house-keeper, 
&c. When they have commenced their operations, they will 
probably see what is wanted there or in the surrounding neigh- 
borhood. If the location is sufficiently near a city to afford a 
market for surplus labor, the co-operators can divide their time 
between the two places ; otherwise the greatest caution is neces- 
sary in the coming together, and the growth must be slow in pro- A 
portion to the want of a sustaining demand. If some branches of 
business, such as stereotyping, publishing, (Slc, were commenced, 
the product of which will sell abroad, then any number within the 
demand can safely assemble at once after having provided their 
first accommodations. When they have arrived with their fami- A 
lies, perhaps another carpenter can be sustained — whence and 
his family arrive, perhaps a mason can find sufficient employment. 
If each of these continually record their wants in the report of 
demands a[nd supply, then any one wishing to know whether he 
can be sustained has only to get some one on the premises to con- A 
suit this record from which he can judge for himself. In this 
manner, one after another can be added to the circle till those 
living in its circumference are too remote from the boarding-house, 
the schools, and the public business of difierent kinds ; then an- 
other commencement has to be made, another nucleus has to be 
formed, and thus in a safe and natural manner may the new ele- 
ments extend themselves towards the circumference of society. 
Commerce on these principles, will be proposed with individiials 
in foreign countries, which may give rise to similar beginnings in 
difierent parts of the world, each nucleus extending its growth vii 
outwards till the circles meet — obliterating all national lines, na- 
tional prejudices, and national interests, and in a safe, natural, and 
rapidly progressive manner re-organize society, and harmonise the 
interests and feelings of all mankind. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I HAWZ stated the problem to be solved^ I have suggested the 
means of its solution^ and endeavored to exhibit their applications 
in a manner to reach the plainest understanding. I have carefully 
Withheld comments of my own, that the mind of the reader 

S might sit in free and unbiased judgment in each case, and on 
every point of our subject ; and I now, respectfully, but earnestly 
invite him or her to study the adaptation of these means to their 
■* proposed ends, and to decide, whether or not the problem is fully 
and cofrectly stated — whether or not the means proposed are 
adequate to the solution ot that problem, whether or not I am 
correct in the following conclusions : 

I'hat cost is an equitable, and the only equitable principle for 
the government of prices in the pecuniary commerce of mankind. 
That this being reduced to practice, would give to labor its 
.{estimate reward^and its necessary and natural stimulus. 

That it would convert the present clashing interests of tnankind 

VII jinto co-x)perating interests, and thereby sweep away the principal 
leause of national prejudices and national wars — would destroy 

ly iall motive in the masses to invade each other — all necessity for 
^rm^es, navies, and other peraphanalia for national* defence, and 

m thereby neutralise tlie principal excuse for government. That by 
Mifusing into the public mind, correct and practical principles 
which will give a clear knowledge of the rights of each other, and 

II iat the same timd raise every one above the temptation to violate 

m them, we can put an end to the other excuse for governmental 
^* protection.^* 

II That by dispensing with government, we shake off the greatest 
invader of human rights, the nightmare of society. 

That cost being made the limit of price, would give to a wash- 

I jerwoman a greater income than the importer of foreign goods — 
that this would entirely upset the whole of the present system of 

Tii national trade — stop all wars arising out of the scramble for the 
profits of trade^ and demolish all tariffs, duties, and all systems of 

I .]K)hcy that give rise to them — would abolish all distinctions of 

I rich and poor — would enable every one to consume as much as 
be produced, and consequently, prevent any one from living at the 
cost of another, withput his or her consent. 

^ That it would prevent the ruinous fluctuations in prices, and in 
business, which are the chief elements of insecurity, and which 
give rise to the unprincipled scramble for property so prevalent in 
all civilized countries, in which, in the very midst of the most 
clamorous professions of righteousness, the rights of persons, of 
property, and the great interests of the whole race are practicably 
forgotten or disregarded^ 
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That upon this principle the great problem of machinery against 
labor is ^mathematically and harmoniously solved — and that no 
other principles or modes of action can thus solve it. That upon 
this principle, the disgusting and degrading features of our pecu- 
niary commerce would be changed and men could exchange their 
products with each other without degrading their own characters 
and destroying their self-respect in the operation. 

This principle is indespensible to the security of person and vii 
property-^ that it would put an end to the scramble for property, 
which gives rise to encroachments on each other, toyrestrain which, 27 
government is invented and invoked — that this government in- 
stead of securing the rights of person and property, prove in their 
operations the greatest violators of all rights, and that we must 
work out the security of person and property without governments. 

That cost being made the limit of price, would necessarily pro- 33 
dace all the co-operation, and all the economies aimed at by the 
most intelligent and devoted friends of humanity ; and, by reduc^ 
ing the burthen of labor to a mere pastime or necessary exercise, 
wooM probably annihilate its cost ; when, like water or amateur 
music, no price would be set upon it ; and the highest aspirations 
of the best of our race would be naturally realised. 

That the security of person and property demands that every S 
one shall feel secure from any external power rising above him and 27 
controlling his person, time, or property, or involving him in res- 
ponsibilities contrary to his own individual inclination '— that he 
must feel that he has, and always shall have his own destiny in his 
own bands — that he shall always be sovereign of himself and all his 
own interests—^ that this sovereignty of the individual is directly op- 27 
posed to all external or artificial government. That this soverignty 
of the individual is impracticable in national, State, Church, or re- 
form combinations ; and that combination is, therefore, exactly the 
wrong condition for the security, peace, and liberty of mankind. 1 
That tiie true movement for the attainment of these ends, is for each 
individual to commence immediately to disconnect his person and 
all h^s interests from combinations of every description, and to as- S 
8ume the entire control of them as fast as they can be sufficiently 
separated from others^ so that he can control his own, WITH- 
OUT CONTROLING THEM. 

That a rational circulating medium, a definite representative of M 
property on equitable principles, has never been known to man- 
kind — r- that all the great money transactions of the world, all banks 
and banking operations, all stock-jobbing, all money corporaticms M 
and money movements, all systems of finance, and all the money 
business of the world have been based upon shells, metals, and pic- 
tures ; things which are no better qualified for a circuiting medi- 
um, than wolves are qualified to protect sheep. That all the lag- 
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islative action on this subject, has been conducted in the most pro- 
found ignorance of what a circulating medium should be, or legis- 
lators have abused their trust, and sold the people to their enemies. 
That a rational and equitable circulating^ medium, together with 
cost as the limit of price, would strike at the root of all political, 
commercial, and financial corruption, and contribute largely to es- 
tablish equity, security liberty, equality, peace and abundance, 
wherever it shall be introduced. 

1 That all INTERESTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES MUST 
BE ENTIRELY INDIVIDUALIZED, before the legitimate lib- 
erty of mankind can be restored — before each one can be sover- 
eign of his own without violating the sovereignty of others. That 
the sovereignty of every individual is not only indispensible to se- 
curity, but constitutes the natural liberty of mankind, and must be 
restored back to each,'before society can be harmoneous. That the 
sovereignty of the individual, becoming a new element in public 
opinion, and thereby constituting each the supreme deciding power 

VII for himself at all times, would put an end to all discordent contro- 
versies on ALL SUBJECTS — disarm all laws and governmenti 

II of their desolating power ; and, with a habitual regard to this right 
33 in every one, no one's time or attention would be taken up or 

their thoughts or feelings disturbed against his or her inclination, 
and our social intercourse would thus become purified, refined, and 
exalted, to the very highest conceivable state of perfection. 
VII That the natural tendency of these new elements of society is 
to abolish all the cause of crimes, and all the horid inventions for 
punishment, and to take away the last excuse of men for their io- 

III sane cruelty to oach other. That the sovereignty of the individual, 

2 constitutes the largest liberty to each individual — that liberty de- 
fined and limited by others is slavery. That every one 1ms an 
inalienable right to define this and all other words for himself or 
herself, and therefore, that no one has any right to define them for 
others ; and, therefore, that all verbal institutions which, demand 
conformity in their interpretations are as false in principle as they 
have proved pernicious in practice. 

29 That the great problem of education has never been practically 
solved, nor can it be solved upon any of the prinqiples upon which 
society is now acting ; but, that the study of natural individualir 
ties, with these natural deductions from them, point out a solution 
at once simple, truthful, beautiful, and sublime. 

Finally, that the five elements of new society herein set forth, 
together with other modern discoveries and inventions,^ are capable, 
if reduced to practice, of ^^ adjusting, harmonising, and regitla- 

TING THE PECUNIARY, INTELLECTUAL, AND IffORAL INTERCOURSE 

OF MANKIND," and of elevating the condition and character of our 
race to tift fulfilment of the highest aspirations and pureit hopes 
of the most devoted friends of humanity. 
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THE PRACTICABILITY. 

With regard to the practicability of our propositions, every j 
one will form his own individual estimate of this. A few have 
practical proofs which others have not. Different estimates will 
be formed on internal evidences, and this part at least of our sub- 
ject, (individuality,) is practically at work, and demonstrates itself; i 
and if every one is free to differ, and no attempt is made to change 
any one's views or action against his inclination, another practical 
step is gained : but with regard to the movement as a whole, it is 
addressed first of all to the noble few, whose intellects and hearts 
have not been destroyed by the prevailing cannibalism of the 
world ; or whose last hope has not become entirely extinguished 
by the repeated failures of enterprises having the same objects in 
view. 

It is confidently believed that a few such persons can be found, 
who, by making a commencement, will immediately start a power 
into existence which is perfectly irresistible by the strongest op- 
posers of reformation — a power to which all their opposition, all 
their deep laid plans, their wordy warfare, their bitterest hostility, 
must become as chaff before the wind — this power is COM- 4 
PETITION. The competition of Equitable Commerce invades 
no one's right of person or property — it reduces no one's labor 
below equivalents, but it will bring every one to this position in 
4efiance of any resistance that may be offered. 

No one can sell house-lots for five thousand dollars, while any 4 
one will sell them of equal vatiLe for five dollars; and one person 
can buy and sell all the lots required by thousands. No one can 
sell coffee at sixteen cents a pound, where any one will sell it 
equally good for ten cents ; and one person can sell coffee and 
sugar to thousands. No one can get five dollars per hour for visit- 
ing the sick, when another, whose services are equally valuable, 
can be obtained for an equivalent. No lawyer can get a hundred 
dollars per hour, when another will do the business as well for an 
equal amount of labor. 

If it be objected that the first beginnings cannot be made, we X7 
meet this with the fact, that there is no branch of necessary knowl- 
edge that is not now accessible immediately to those who want 
employment ; and that in the professions mentioned, the durations 
of the customary apprenticesphips, do not generally equal those of 
the cabinet maker, the iron worker, or the carpenter ; and where 
profit is not made by concealment and mystery, any demand can 
be very readily supplied ; and any number of any profession 
(which is likely to be wanted) can be qualified in from two to 
three years. 

Competition, is an element of society so well known and under- 4 
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stood, that no illdsti^tion is necessary to show that where one per« 
son will deal more for the interest of the publid than another, he 
will get all the business, or others mtist come to his prices, and 
that in this position one person can wield an immeasurable power. 
The competition of Equitable Commerce exerts this power upon 
all professions that are paid above equivalents ; and the natural 
propensity for self-preservation, raises those below, up to equiva- 
lents. The power of money itself, which wields all other powers, 
must sink into imbecility in competition with a rational circohting 
medium, and those who possess the most money, may suddenly 
find themselves the most powerless, and most dependent of men. 
It is folly for any parties to hope any longer delay the geaeral 
emancipation and natural equality of the race. The ostrich^ who 
hides his head in the sand, while his body is exposed to the hunls^ 
man, does not exhibit a more fatal self-conceit than those wlio ex- 
pect that rank, name, money, political power, or Jesuitical craft 
can any longer exempt them from the great, the harmonious 6(b(h 
tiny of humanity. 



It has now become a very common sentiment, that ther^ 16 sotlie 
deep and radical wrong somewhere, and that legislators kave 
proved themselves incapable of discovering, or remedying it. 

With all due deference to other judgments, I have undertakiNi 
to point out what seems to constitute this wrong, and its natonJ, 
legitimate, and efficient remedies : and shall continue to do so 
wherever and whenever the subject receives that attention and fe* 
spect to which its unspeakable importance appears to entitle it; 
and it is hoped that some, who are capable of ct>rrect reas6nkig 
will undertake to investigate, and (if they can fiifid a mottv<e) to 
oppose Equitable Commerce ; and thereby discover and e^XJftMl 
the utter imbecility — the surprising weakness of any oppomtbn 
that can be brought a^inst it. Opposition, in order to be noti<Md 
tntist be confined to this siMeet, and its natural tendenciea : DtS* 

I CONNECTED from all otners, and ail merely personal eottbidefti^ 
tions. 

I dtdine all noisy, wordy, eon/used, And petsofuU cMtrct^ 
sies. *Ifiis subject is presented for calm study, and h&lMt 
enquiry ; land, after having placed it fairly before the pfMit^ I 
shall leave it to be estimated by each individual according to tki 
peculiar measure of his understanding, and shall offer no'siio^ 

S lence to his individuality, by any attempt to restrain, or to wtg9 
Mm beyond it. 

JosiAfit Warr£)^, 
New Harmony, Indiana, U. S. 1846. 
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(a.) Th£ circulating medium used in Equitable Commerce, has been a sim- 
pie note for a certain number of hours' labor of a definite kind; one form is 
as follows .—DUE TO BEARER ON DEMAND, TEN HOURS' LABOR 
IN CARPENTER WORK — signed by the individital who is resjfonsible for its , 
redemption.'^ As it is necessary to measure and compare the price of this with ■■• 
other labor, we use, as before mentioned, one common idea as a rule of com- 
parison — having ascertained that corn costs, in a certain location, on an ave- 
rage, two minutes' labor for each pound, then, if the carpenter considers his 
labor equally costly with that of raising corn, he signifies it by attaching the 
number of pounds of (Jorn which would be the product of ten hours— thus : 
Due to the bearer, ten kours^ labor in carpenter work, or three hundred pounds of 
com. This addition to the note, enables us not only to compare one labor with | 
another, but it gives the signer of it an alternative in case it is not convenient 
for him to give his labor on demand, and there can be as many of these alter- 
natives (all being equivalent to each other) as the responsible person may 
choose to attach to his note. Tli 

If a shoemaker thinks his labor not so costly as the raising of corn, (as he 
can work all weathers, and with less wear of clothing and tools,) by one- 
quarter, then he can give his note for ten hours' labor in shoe-making, or two 
htmdrea and twenty-five pounds of corn, which is one-quarter less for the same 
time. 

In dealing out goods in a store, only about one-half of the time of the keeper 
can be actually counted, even while he is the most busily employed ; so that, 
if he considers this labor equivalent to the raising of corn, he must charge as 
much for one hour actually employed, as will compensate for two hours — 
thus : Due to the bearer on demand, ONE hour in merchandising, or SIXTY 
pounds of corn. Thus, the unavoidable loss which constitutes one-half of the 
cost of this part of his business, is made up by each customer in proportion to ' 
the business he transacts. 

In this manner, any degree of comparison can be carried out, each indi- 
vidual being the only deciding power for the estimate of his own labor, and 
competition being the regulator of all : and the reasons, we give, why compe- . 
tition does not work any one below equivalents, is — first, that the idea of com- ^ 
parative cost is admitted by public opinion to be a correct and the only correct S 
standard for the limit of price, and it becomes a new element of society, — 4 
furnishes new data for judgments, and then each one is naturally influenced 
by it; and, second, because every thing being bought and sold for cost^ the 
meichant has no motive to purchase at a price below equivalents ; and, third, 
because all business being thrown open by the cost principle to those who 
want employment, any one can abandon an unpaid labor, and resort to any 
other, until all are equalized. 

(Apprenticeships.) — When any persons are thrown out of employment by the 
introduction of machinery, or when from any other cause, there is no demand 
for their labor, it becomes necessary for their self-preservation that they turn 

*This may be worked into the semblance of a Bank note, or any other form . 
that fancy may dictate. ^ 

8 . 
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88 to some other employment. At this point, the apprenticeships established by 
custom, stand directly in the way, and constitute the principal obstacle to this, 
necessary change. During the nineteen years of the study and experiments 
of Equitable Commerce, it has been one principal object to test practically the 
necessity of these apprenticeships ; the result of these tests are on record for 
publication, if necessary ; but, perhaps, it is sufficient to DENY in general 
terms their necessity, and to refer every one to his own experience, or to that 
of his acquaintance, when proof will start up on all sides, that they are a reHc 
of ancient barbarism, totally unworthy a free and self-sustaining people. No 
new proposition of equal importance is more susceptible of proof than this. 
And at hast one-half of all the pursuits now monopolized by men, can be quite aa 
successfully performed by women ; who are now confined b3^U9tom and craft 
to one or two pursuits, in which competition has ground them to beggary and 

18 starvation. If a new sense of equity, of humanity, does not immediately rea- 
der to them an equivalent for their labor, the competition of Equitable Com- 
merce will do it. Let women and all others whose labor is unpaid, abandon 
their pursuits and turn to others that will command an equivalent, — which 
they can do when all kinds of instruction can be obtained on the cost princi- 
ple, and where the prices of board, clothing, and every thing else are limited 
in the same manner. Under these circumstances, a few hours or days in- 
struction substitutes years of the customary apprentice slavery, and, be it more 
or less, the learner, besides paying hi^ or her instructor equitably for his labor, 
can sustain himself or herself from the beginning to the end of it, provided 
the products are sold for equivalents. 

f^ Any one wishing to learn a new business, consults the reports of demand and 
supply y and looking under the head of supply j sees who advertises to teach (hat 
business ; then, having provided his or her place for business, calls on the 
instructor, gets his advice relative to tools and materials, and when all are 
ready, the instructorvcomes and gives the necessary instruction ; the learner 
or employer pays him for his labor, and has all the products of it. 

This is an extremely interesting and a fundamental branch of reformation, 
but nothing short of practice can disclose the immense wealth that lies buriea 
under the barbarous rubbish of the seven years' apprenticeships. 

{A.) It is the evidence that each one has, that cost is and will be made the 
limit of price, that establishes harmonious relations and ensures co-operation. 

'^^ Pledges are no evidence to this effect, but they violate tne legitimate liberty 
of those who make them, and are liable to become elements of discord. In 
the experiments of the Equitable stores, boarding-house, and other operations 
of Equitable Commerce, the conductors of them made all the bills of purchase 
public by hanging them up to view, exposing ^them at public meetings, and 
on all occasions attracting attention to the cost of every thing ; so, that com- 
mon knowledge soon became a sufficient guard against even the suspicion of 

g deviation from the principle ; and this was done not in obedience to any vote 
of any combination, but as the only known means of accomplishing the object 
in view. 

( Catttion.^ — It is perhaps impossible for any one without experience to know 
the convemencies and necessaries that they leave behind them "when they 
abandon a city life and go beyond the reach of them. Experience on this 
subject has taught a lesson at once too costly and too valuable to be forgotten 
or withheld. It is, not on any account to make new beginnings too remote from 
cities or large towns, but to keep within, say an hour's travel of some one, as 
a mart for little supplies that never can be anticipated, and as a market for 
surplus labor, which must be exchanged for that which cannot be produced in 

. the commencement of new operations. 

•^ I have already given a word of caution against being hurried on by the cur- 
rent of others' movements into a new position in which we might not find a 
sustuning demand for our labor, and I would here add) that we may commit 
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as great aa error by yielding to the influence of surrounding customs, or to the 
fears and prejudices of friends ; but having ascertained what we want and that 
this movement promises the supply in a manner to be depended on, I know of q 
no better course than to sit in judgment, as an individual, on all counsels, and ^ 
then to act, each on his own individual estimate, on his own responsibility, and 
at his own cost. 

EDUCATION. 

Treatment of Children upon Equitable Principles. — My little daughter was be- 
tween seven and eight years old, when I commenced the application of these 
principles to her education, thus : — 

I asked her to come into a room by ourselves, where we might be FREE 

from interruption. After seating ourselves, I said to her : " M , you 

may not be old enough to understand all that I should like you to know upon . 
what I am going to speak to you, but, perhaps you can understand eno^ugh for ^ 
the present purpose. 

" You know ihat you eat and drink every day, that you have clothes, that 
you live in a house, that you sit by the fire, have books, playthings, attend- 
ance when you are sick, &c. ; and yet, you cannot make any kind of food, you 
cannot make any part of your clothing, no part of the house you live in, nor 
the fire-wood ; these must be made for you by others, and how do you get 
them? Do you know how you get themV "I get them from you and 
mother," said s|ie. " Yes, and how do you think we get them *? for we do not - 
make either of them." *' I do nh know," she said. *^ Now this," said I, " is *- 
what I want to tell you. I do one thing — I keep store, and the makers of all 
these things want my labor in store-keeping, and so we exchange with each 
other, and I get all these things by doing one thing. This doing only one 
business, is called the division of labor ^ and the exchanging with each other, 
is called pecuniary commerce; pecuniary, means relating lo property..' There 
are other kinds of commerce; for when one talks with another, they exchange ^ 
ideas with each other, and this might be called intellectual commerce, or the 
commerce of minds, such a^ we are carrying on at this moment. Then, there 
is another kind of commerce, not so easy to explain ; it is the interchange of 
the feelings — for instance, if a person plays a piece of music for the gratifica- 
tion of another, he conveys a feeling to that other, and this may be called the 
commerce of the feelings, or moral commerce ; these different kinds of com- 
merce are often called the intercourse of society. This intercourse of society 
is at present conducted in the most confused, disorderly, unprincipled manner, 
which produces all the sufifei-ings of the poor, the anxieties of the rich, and 
misery in all conditions beyond anything I can make you understand ; but you 
will see more as you grow older and come to read history. I am making it my 
only object in life, to try principles which I think can regulate this intercourse 
in such a manner as to prevent all this suffering; but my particular object with 
you now is, to begin to apply these principles here in our house between our- 
selves, and you will see yourself benefitted by them. 

** As it is now, you have seen that you are subject to be called on by me or 
your mother to do this or that at any and all times, however you may be en- 
gaged or interested, and that sometimes you do not come^ or do not do what » 
we require directly ; you do not feel the same interest in doing a thing for us 
xhat you are not interested in, as you do in your own playthings; but there is 
a necessity for performing a certain quantity of laborj in order that we may have 
playthings, and food to eat, clothes lo wear, a house to live in, &c., because 
you know these things are all produced by labor, and if it were not that this 
labor is performed by somebody, we could not have them. I get them from 
those who make them, as I said, by buying and selling goods to them. You 
get them from me and your mother, and you do these little things we require 
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of you, for the supplies you receive of us, although you did not know this was 
. the case. It is so from necessity ; because if you did not do some things for 
us, we should not even have time to get these things for you. Now, here is 
the great question : — How much shauld you properly do for us for what you re- 
ceive ? Should we require all your time night and day ? Would this be too 

Ijl much, or not enough? Is there any limit, any bounds that we can set, so that 
you may understand when your obligations to us are discharged^ and you can 
feel yourself free to pursue your own objects without being interrupted by our 
unlimited claims and calls, and that we may feel free to require, knowing that 
you see and acknowledge its necessity ? Can you suggest any way to do 

J this ? " " No, Sir," said she, " I cannot, but I should like it very much." 
'^ Well, then, I will tell you what I have thought : that I would as soon buy 
and sell goods an hour as to wash dishes an hour, so if you will wash as many 
dishes as I or your mother would wash in an hour, I should consider that you 
had paid us for an hour of our labor ; this would take you more than an hour, 
but no matter. Each of us, in our family, consume, under our present cir- 
cumstances, about three hours of men's labor per day. You consume about 

I so much of mine and your mother's labor or time. Now, how much of your 
time do you think you ought to work for us, to do as much for us as we should 

g do for ourselves in three hours? " " I do not know," she replied, " but I am 
willing to do whatever you think I ought." " But," said I, ** I want your own 
understanding and feelings to act in this ; I want the decision to come from your- 
self from the clear perception that you are governed by the necessity of things, 
and not by me or your mother personally, and then all will go smoothly. But, 
as it is impossible for you to judge, suppose we say that six hours of your labor 
at present, shall be considered an equivalent for what you receive of us, (' yes, 

'^' Sir,') and then, you know, we can change from time to time, and in order to show 
you that I take no advantage of your dependence on us, or your confidence in 

g me, if you can do better for yourself at any time, you have a right to do it ; 1 
lay no claim to your person or time, but the return for labor, which you see we 
must all have, in order to live. And whenever you do not do your part of this 

I necessary Labor, it is but reasonable to conclude that you cannot have the ben- 
efit of it, and your income or supplies must necessarily stop. And, remem- 
ber, that this would not be done in anger, or for punishment, but, because if 
no labor was performed, there would be nothing to live upon, and they who 
do not do their share, must not expect to live on the labor of others." 
Even at this age, she comprehended me, and seemed to feel the justice of 

1 her position. It then only remained to disconnect that portion of her time from 
the remainder, so that both parties might be free to act up to just limits, and 
not overstep them. We agreed that from between seven and nine, from twelve 
to two, and from five till seven, should be the six hours of each day to be de- 

S voted to our work, and that all the rest of her time was to be entirely her own; 
and if we required her services during any of this time, we would make a con- 
tract with her as with any stranger, and pay her by the time employed, and 
the pay was to be absolutely her own, of which she was to be supreme sove- 
reign disposer. If she chose to ask bur advice, of course we would give it ; 
but we should exercise no authority, nor even give advice unasked, and if she 
spent it inconsiderately, the consequences would show her the necessity of 
asking the advice of older friends. 
This arrangement was immediately carried into practice, and the beautifully 

VII harmonious efficacy to the practice can only be conceived by trial. No other 
arrangement was necessary, and this was continued, with but little variations, 
from That time forth. 

It will be seen, on a little trial, that children thus thrown upon themselves, 

30 begin to exercise all the self -preserving faculties ; they are interested in look- 
ing into consequences before they act, and will ask the advice of parents, and 
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listen v(rith interest to their injunctions, which, before, they would have 
shunned as unmeaning, tedious inflictions. 

Under these circumstances, if we call children in the morning, it is for 
therrij and not for us, we do it, as their supplies would stop if the contract was ^^ 
not fulfilled. If we advise them not to spend their money or time foolishly, 
it 18 for thenij and not for us; it is not our money or time they spend, and they 
can see that our advice is disinterested. Then, they listen and thank us for 
that which otherwise they would have considered an interested, selfish exer- 
cise of authority. If there is ever to be undisturbed harmony between parents vi^ 
and children, it will be found where their interests and responsibilities are en- 1 
tirely individualized, disconnected from each other, where one exercises no power 
or authority over the persons, property, time, or responsibilities of the other. 
I speak from seventeen years experiments^ of which more will be said in the 
proper place, but will add here, that these principles can be only partially ap- 
plied under the present mixture of the interests and responsibilities of parents 
and child re n^^ that where parei^ts are obliged to bear the consequences of the q| 
child's acts, the parent must have the deciding power, but in such things as 
the child can alone assume the cost of its acts, then he may safely be intrusted 
to the natural government of consequences. 



/ A company who were conducting a school at Spring Hill, Ohio, let one of 
* the boys try his own self>management with me ; and here commenced one 
distinction — he was not under my authority, although he was guided by me ; I g 
did not tctke him, any more than I took the Mayor of New York^ when I went 
to do business with him. I made him understand this, at the beginning. I 
told him that I should never exercise any authority whatever, but that there 
were certain things which he wanted to learn, to prepare himself for future 
life, and that I had a particular way of teaching these ; that the company 
were willing he should try this mode if he was inclined to do so, but that he 
Mijeis free at any moment to place himself again under the direction and con- 
trol of the company. My object was, among other things, to learn him to need 
no control from any one ; that he was to have all the proceeds of his own 
labor, pay his board to the company, exercise his own judgment or taste with . 
regard to his clothing,. pay for it himself, and do whatever he chose with his -* 
surplus time or property. He was between eleven and twelve years old. 
" Well, James, how do you like such a proposal?" " I do not know," he 
said, ** how to pay my board or earn my clothes." " Well, would you not 
like to learn how these things are done, so as to get experience against time of 
need"? " " Oh ! yes. Sir," said he, and his eyes brightened up. " Well, now, 
what do you think should rationally be your first step?" He did not know. 
"Would it not be to do first, that which you want first? You will want J^ 
dinner directly, and if you pay the company your board, you want to know 
what they want, don't you? and then you have your pursuit marked out for 
you. This is what is called the demand." " Oh ! yes," said he, '' I see." 
** Well, now, in talking with the company, I perceived that they were more la 
want of shoes than any other thing; now if you could supply this demand " — 
*^ Oh ! Sir,'' said he, in amazement, " it takes men to make shoes, I do n't know 
how ; I — I — I " — *' My dear boy, you do not understand your own capacities ; 
1 am going to show you what you can do; would n't you like to have me ? " 
" Oh ! yes, Sir," said he, " if you think I could." " I think you can," said I, 
'' and now let us see what is the first step : there must be tools, leather, a place a 
to work in, and a teacher; now which of these is wanted first? " He thought a 
moment, and then replied, " Why, the shop, I should think, if I had the things 
to put in it." " I have got tools that I will lend you," I said, " by your being 
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responsible t9 me for their safe return, and the company will find you leather. 
Now you want the shop, and there is that little building up there that is just 
fit fur it ; now you had better go to the company and make some contract with 
them for the use of it." " I do not know," he said, " how to make a contract." 
" To learn to do every thing of the kind, constitutes your education, my dear 
child. You have only to go and ask them what rent they will ask you for 
the use of it; they will not think it strange, I have talked with them, and 
they expect it." He went to one of the company, who told him that the wear 
of the building was not worth setting a price upon. The next thing was 
the leather, and this he must get of the company, and as he had no money to 

29 P*y ^or it, he must keep an account of it. When he came to this, he said, 
with a deep blush, " I do not know how to keep accounts." " Don^t blush, 
my dear boy, you have never been tatight ; none of us know until we are 

7 taught, and it is not until we come to want these things that we know their value, 
and this is the reason why I am proceeding with you in this manner. Now, 

A as you do not know how to keep books, I will set a few examples, and afier 
them, if you observe closely, you will be able to do it yourself." " But," 
said he, " I cannot write well enough." " Then, you see what you want ; and 

A if you learn one thing after another, in the order in which you want it, you 
will gel on with your education in the best possible manner, for you see that 
even now you want a knowledge of book-keeping, of writing, and arithmetic 
all at once." '^ Yes, sir," said he "and I will ask, who do you think I better 
ask to learn me to write." " Mr. E., or Mr., either would do it very well," I) 
said. " I will try to learn right away," said he, " in the evenings, when I am 

I not at work.'' He now wanted the tools, and I told him that I should look to 
. him for their safe return, and in order to know when they were all returned, 

•»• it would be necessary for him to give me a receipt for them. He did not know 
the form of receipts, and when I wrote one, it was a new item in his educa- 

•y tion. He bashfully took the pen to sign it, when I said, " you need not feel 
mortified, my boy, for not knowing what you have never been in a situation to 
learn ; but, now you are in a situation, you will learn, I know. If you never 
before had to give a receipt, how could you give one } It is by placing you in 
this situation, that you will learn those things and form those habits mat will 
be necessary to you when you grow up, and you cannot begin too soon." 

Q Now, throughout all this process, he was as much sovereign of himself, 

^ and of all his interests as the Emperor of China. The ordinary relation of 

I teacher and pupil was reversed — he was master, I was servant — and he paid 

22 me for ray services according to the time employed ; and yet, he would not 
take the least step either in business or amusement without my advice and 
approbation. Within two days from the first commencement, he had a pair of 
shoes on his feet, of his own make, that no one would have noticed as difiering 
from ordinary work. He continued in this business till the demand of the 
company for shoes was fully supplied, and then turned to another pursuit. 
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My son, who is now about nineteen years of age, has been more particu- 
larly and continuously the subject of these experiments, which were com- 
30 menced with him at the age of seven. The natural government of conse- 
quences has been uniformly substituted for the barbarous government of force 
— he has never in all his life been struck by either of his parents ; and, mak- 
ing a just allowance for all the counteracting examples and infiuences which 
have surrounded him on all sides, I am wilhng to have him considered one of 
the practical results of these principles applied to education. 

I give these facts in detail, in this undisguised manner, because facts in 
detail, given upon responsibility, are the only material that will now supply 
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the demand of society. The pablic, having been so often mis-led by theories, 
now, very reasonably, call for practical results, I know that in giving these in j 
this form, I subject myself to the charge of egotism from those who regard 
manner more than matter ; but, to hesitate, or remain silent on this account, 
would be less justi^fiable in my own eyes, than the most rediculous egotism. 



{B.) An accurate account of all the expenses of the family for ninety-five 
days, during the operation of the experimental store in Cincinnati, including 
clothing, wear of house and furniture, all reduced to their labor cost, resulted 
in the average of one hour and forty minutes labor per day for each individual 
of the family. This estimate does not include housework, as this is so various 
under, different arrangements. In this estimate, floui was set at twenty hour's 
labor per bbl. ; chickens, an hour's labor each j coffee, one hour per pound ; 
butter, one hour per pound; milk, fifteen minutes labor per ^uart; beef, ten 
minutes labor per pound ; six cords of wood and sawing, ninety-six hours ; 
fiugar, forty minutes por pound. This estimates includes the ascertained labor 
cost of seventeen yards sheeting (forty-three hours,) five pair of shoes, forty- 
nine hours ; wear of house with four rooms, twenty hours — probably wear of 
clothing not specified, thirty hours. For expenses not enumerated, thirty 
hours. 
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